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Windsor Castle others | removed, to the crown, without much previous public announcement, 
came to pay a visit to her Ma- 
jesty. The Prince was res 
ceived by the Queen and the 
ladies and gentlemen of the 
household at Balmoral, Scot- 
land. After enjoying a mort 
pleasant visit in the High- 
lands, the Prince returned 
home, and a Berlin newe- 
paper, apparently on autho- 
rity, announced the prospec- 
tive union. Meantime the 
bridegroom elect made fre- 
quent visits from time to time 
to England, and took part 
with the court in many in- 
teresting ceremonies. On the 
18th of May her Majesty com- 
municated the gratifying in- 
” ‘| telligence to the Housé of 
BEF ~» Commons, and a discussion 
ee = : ensued which ended in grant- 
on, : ing the Princess $36,000 a- 
year for life, and an outfit of 
$180,000. The marriage was 
fixed to take place on the 26th 
January, 1858, and the neces- 
sary preparations to give it 
eclat were shortly set on foot. 

The Chapel Royal. 
The Chapel Royal has un- 
dergone many changes since 
Holbein built it for Henry 
VIII. Ithas been a Roman 
Catholic Chapel, a Protestant 
Chapel, then a store-room, 
then a guard-room, then a 
Protestant Chapel again, and 
lastly the Chapel Royal. 

It was in this chapel that 
Anne espoused George of Den- 
mark, who frequented the 
chapel rather than used it— 
sleeping out the sermons, 
which he accompanied with a 
nasal voluntary such as even 
the lungs of Burnet could not 
always overcom>. That vigor- 
ous prelate, however, brought 
about a reform in another re- 
spect, and, to putan end to 
the distracting flirtations 
which used to be carried on 
here, persuaded Queen Anne 
to heighten the pews till they 
resembled bathing boxes, and 
so compelled their occupants, 
who had nothing but the ser- 
vice to occupy their attention, 
to follow the somnolent ex- 
ample of Prince George. 
George ILI. was married here 
in the afternoon with very lit- 
tle pomp or ceremony. George 
IV. was married here also at 
ten o’clock at night. The 
massive hooks for the chan- 
deliers which were used upon 
this occasion are still visible 
over the altar. The Princess 
Charlotte of Wales was mar- 
ried at Carlton House; but 
William IV. was married here, 
and the chapel lengthened 
one-third to accommodate 
those present at that cere- 
mony. When her Majesty’s 
marriage was celebrated here 
in 1840 most of the old high- 
backed sleeping pews were al - 
lowed to remain. Her roya‘ 
pew was built in the new por- 
tion of the chapel, over the 
entrance door, and here she 
used regularly to attend 
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Francis tried to shoot her, one Sunday morning in + wh le passiig 
in her carriage @0 the chapel. From that day, we believe, she has 
never been present at any ceremony in the chapel savé thé marriage 
of the Duke of Sutherland’sdaughter to the Karl of Grosvenor in 
1850. ; — 

of ey The Procesvions. 

It is half past twelve o’clock, and the excitement of expectation 
in the chapel inereases every moment. Ladies near the door im- 
trigue saeeessfully to change their places with lords who are nearer 
to the alfaz. A noble countess drops her cloak and shawl over.the 
gallery ra the,floor with g-heayy “flop,” and a general titter 
ensues. It is increased as another peeress, looking over, moults 
the feathers from her head-dress, and they come sailing slowly down, 
and every one looks up, much as people do at the theatre when a 
playbill goes eddying over into the pit. Suddenly there is a little 
stir, and the Princess of Prussia entered the chapel, magnificently 
attired in a robe of white satin, and with her train borne by the 

outhful Countess Hacke. With her Royal Highness came their 
Sieteeeee Prince Adalbert and Prince Frederick Charles, and a 
most brilliant suite of Prussian officers, The whole brilliant audience 
of the chapel rises en masse and bows as the Princess Royal's mother- 
in-law elect passes on to the altar. 

There were two young ladies who entered with this group to whom 
general attention was drawn, when it became known that they stood 
in the interesting relation to the Princess Royal of being the first 
ladies appointed by the Prussian Court to be in waiting on the future 
Princess of Prussia; in fact, the first Prussian country women of the 
English Princess Royal. These were the Countess Hohenthal and 
the Countess Lynar; each of these young ladies were of exceedingly 
interesting appearance, and about equal in*years to the Princess 
herself. oth were attired in pink. 

Hardly were the Prussian Jadies seated on the left-hand side, when 
faintly in the distance the long-blown, clear, defiant notes of the 
trumpeters were heard. ‘They come nearer and nearer, and the last 
arrivals among the visitors hasten to arrange themselves, while the 
officers of the household fall into brilliant line along the pathway up 
the chapel at either side. Step by step the advance of the trumpet- 
ers is followed; now they are descending the staircase, the regular 
roll and beat of the silver kettle-drums become audible, and the 
reguiar triumphant flourish proclaims the approach of Majesty. 
The trumpeters, pursuivants, clerks and equerries file off outside the 
chapel, but the Lord Steward, Norroy, Clarencieux, Garter, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the President of the Council. the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl Marshal of England, and others of high note and rank, all 
enter. But they enter almest unobserved, ‘for from behind them 
comes the Princess Mary of Cambridge, her train borne by Lady 
Arabejla Sackvi le West. A murmur of approbation, which neither 
time nor place could altogether subdue, greets her as she enters 
the powk g bowing with stately e'egance in return for the homage 
rendered her. After her Royal Highness comes the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, attended by Colonel Tyrwhitt ; and to the Duke also a 
tribute of cordial respect is paid. The Duchess of Cambridge is re- 
ceived in the same manner, b' t a deeper reverence awaits the 
Ductess of Kent, who smilingly, and as to friends, returns the 
zreeting. The next great notability is the veteran Premier, who 
Soares before the Queen the Sword of State in ponderous solemnity. 
After this even the royal princes are unnoticed, and every one bows 
slowly and deeply as her Majesty, leading in either hand Prince 
Arthur and Prince Leopold, enters the chapel. Of course on these 
cecasions there is no applause, and nothing but the prolonged obei- 
sances denote the dep:h of loyal welcome with which tbe royal 
mother of the bride is welcomed. ‘Ihe Queen looks, as she always 
looks, kindly and amiable, but self-possessed and stately. On her 
head is a crown of jewels, such as relieves all apprehensions as to 
the effect which the late Hanoverian *‘ raid” upon the royal caskets 
might have had upon her Majesty’s toilet. Courtesying in acknow- 
ledgment of the profound homage with which she was welcomed, 
her Majesty passes at once to her chair of state on the left of the 
altar, and which was placed between the five en.broidered settees 
occupied by the youn;est royal children, From this time all re- 
mained standing in the presence of Majesty, even the Princess of 
Prussia, who stood on the opposite side of the altar. 

All eyes, however, were fixed upon the royal bridegroom, as he 
walked slowly, but with the most perfect ease and elegance of action, 
up the centre of the chapel. He wore the uniferm of a Prussian 
General, with the insignia of the Order of the Llack Eagle of Prussia. 
The uniform showed his tall figure to advantage, and set off his 
frank, open countenance and prepossessing bearing. Near the 
altar he stopped before her Majesty's chair of state, and slowly 
bowed with the most profound reverence, and turning to his royal 
mother, he bowed again with equal respect, but less deeply than to 
the Queen, and then, kneeling in the centre of the chapel, prayed 
with earnest devotion for a few minutes. His prayers ended, he 
rose, and stood at the right hand of the altar, waiting his bride, and 
likewise submitting to such a scrutiny from hundreds of brilliant 
eyes as never bachelor withstood a!one before. 

After a while, the Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain again left 
the chapel to usher in the procession of the bride, and with their 
absence a‘heavy silence of suspense stole upon the assembled 
guests, and deepened as the moments passed. The very little 
whispering gradually grew less and less, until it stopped entirely, 
the plumes ceased to wave, and even the restless glitter of the dia- 
monds seemed almost quenched as the noble assemblage sat mute 
and attentive with their eyes turned in eager expectation towards 
the door. At last there was a slight stir without, and a subdued 
movement passes through the chapel as the glittering uniform of 
the officers of arms is seen to pass through the door. The trum- 
pets are again heard nearer and nearer, till again they die away in 
subduea cadence, which had an inexpressibly soft and beautiful 
effect. 

The great officers of state entered the chapel, but no one noticed 
them, for there was a peculiar movement without, and a soft rust- 
ling of silk was clearly audible. In another second the bride was 
at the door, and stood ‘* Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls” 
that bloom in fair array behind her. 

The court list of the ceremonial tells us that the illustrious per- 
sonage on whom her right hand gently rested was the Prince Con- 
sort, that on her left stood his Majesty the King of the Belgians; 
and from the same source we derive our knowledge that both were 
in full uniform, and wore the collars and insignia of the great Euro- 
pean Orders of Knighthood to which each belongs. Without these 
aids to recognition, even these royal personages would have passed 
to the altar unnoticed and unknown, so deep, so all-absorbing, is 
the interest excited by the appearance of the bride herself. ‘The 
gorgeous veil she wore depending from her hrad-dress was threwn 
off, and | ung in massive folds behind, leaving the expression of her 
face completely visible as she walks slowly, her head slightly stooped 
in bashfulners, and her eyes cast down upon the ground. ‘hus all 
could see distinctly the mild, amiable expression of her face, so re- 
plete with kindness and deep feeling, and that peculiarly touching 
aspect of sensitiveness, to attempt to portray which would * only 
prove how vainly words essay to*fix the spark of beauty’s heavenly 
ray.” Her bright bloom of color had completely deserted her, and 
even when compared with her snowy dress, her cheeks seemed pale, 
and her whole appearance denoted agitation. She looked very 
yourig too—almost like a child. 

The Bridal Costumes. 

In these ceremonies we believe the dress of the bride ranks only 
next in importance to the celebration of the service ; but on this 
occasion the Princess Royal wore one so thoroughly in good taste 
that it is difficult to remark anything, save that it was exquisitely 
becoming, beautiful and white Jn fact, its unity enly recalls to 
mind the belle of the French Court, who ix said to dress with such a 
perfection of good taste that one can never observe what she wears. 

The bridal dress, then, was of white moiré antique, the body 
trimmed with Honiton lace, and a bouquet of orange flowers and 
myrtie.. The petticoat or skirt was trimmed with three flounces of 
Honiton lace. ihe design of the lace consisted of bouquets in open 
work of the rose, shamrock and thistle, in three medallions. Above 
each flounce in front of the dress were wreaths of orange and 
myrtle blossoms (the latter being the bridal flower of Germany), 
every wreath was studded with bouquets of the same flowers, and 
the length of each being so graduated as to give the appearance of 
a robe defined by flowers. ‘Lhe apex of this floral pyramid is 
fermed by the large bouquet worn above the girdle. ‘Ihe train, 







which was of the unusual length of more than three yards, was of 
white moiré antique, bordered with a ruche of satin ribbons, Honiton 





Jase, and a double wreath or bordering of orange flowers ena myrtle, 
similer to Wyone on the flounoee Of the dress, with bouquets at short 
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integyalse The héad-dress was a wreath <of- orange flowers and 
myrtte, with a veil of Honiton lace, " 

Next to the interest excited by the appearance of the bride herself 
was the feeling created by the fair bridesmaids, who ‘‘ in gloss of 
satin and glimmer of pearls,” followed in stately array, bearing up 
the rich train of the Princess Royal between them. The ladies 
honored with this distinguished mark of reyal favor were all among 
the personal friends of the young bride, and, what is,most singular, 
are every one lineally descended from the great; royal houses of 
England and Scotlamd. ‘hey followed the bride two by two—Lady 
Susan-Charlotte-Catherine Pelham-Clinton, daughter ot the Duke of 
Neweastlé; Lady Cecilia-Catherine Gordon Lennox, @aughter of the 
Duke of Richmond; Lady Katharine Hamilton, daughter of the 
Marquis of Abercorn; Lady*Emnid-Charlotte Smith Stanley, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Deroy; Lady Susan-Catherine-Mary Murray, 
daughter of the Earl of Dunmore; Lady Constance Villiers, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Clarendon; Lady Victoria Noel, daughter of the 
Earl of Gainsborough ; and’ Lady Cecilia-Maria-Charlotte Molyneux, 
daughter of the Earl of Sefton. 

The Gresses worn by this fair train were from a design furnished 
by the illustrious bride herself. ‘They consisted of a white glacé 
petticoat, entirely covered by six veep tulle flounces, over which fell a 
tunic of tulle immed with tuches of tulle; looped up on one side 
with a bouquet of pink roses and whice heather. ‘The body was 
trimmed with draperies of tuile, with hanging sleeves of the same 
material trimmed with ruches. A bouquet of the same flowers was 
worn in the girdle and upon each shouider. 

‘ The Mariiage Ceiemony. 

As the bride passed up to the altar she stopped and made a deep 
reyerence to her mother, though with evident agitation, and ber 
face flushed like crim-on; then, again turning, she rendered the 
same homage tothe Prince of Prussia. “As she.did so the bride- 
groom elect advanced; and kneeling on one knee, fervently pressed 
her hand. 

Taking their places then at the altar, the service commenced with 
a chorale, which pealed through the little buildiag with the most 
solemn effect. 

The hymn ver, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury took his place 
in the centre of the altar, and assisted by the Bishop of London, as 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, the Bishop of Oxford, as Lord High 
Almoner, the Bishop of Chester, as Clerk of the Closet, the Dean of 
Windsor, as Domestic Chaplain, and the Rev. Dr. Wesley, as Sub- 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, the marriage service was commenced at 
exactly ten minutes to one 

The Rubric was rigidly adhered to throughout. After going 
through the usual formulary, the Most. Rev. Primate, who was very 
indistinctly heard, asked the royal bridegroom—* Wilt thou have 
this woman to be ihy wedded wife, to live together after God’s 
ordinance in the holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love her, 
comfort her, honor, and keep her in sickness and in health: and 
forsaking all other, keep thee only unto her, so long as ye both 
shall live?” ‘To this the Prince replied loud and clear, ‘ I will.” 

To the same question the faint answer of the bride was. barely 
audible, though the attention of all was strained to the utmost to 
catch the feebly-uttered words. 

To the next—* Who givetli this woman away ?” the Prince Con- 
sert replied loudly, ‘*i do.” 

Then the Prince took his bride’s hand in his own in earnest 
warmth, and repeated slowly and distinctly after the Primate—* I, 
Frederick-William-Nicholas-Charles, take thee, Victoria-Adelaide- 
Mary-Louisa, to my wedded wife, to have and to hold from this day 
forward, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to, love and to cherish, till deatn us do part, according to 
God’s holy ordinance; and ti ereto I plight thee my troth.” 

Again, in reply, the words of the bride are almost lost, and she 
seems faint and tremulous enough to excite uneasiness among her 
ladies. . 

The Prince then, taking the ring from his brether Albert, said 
with marked emphasis—‘ With this ring I thee wed, with my body 
I thee worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow; in the 
name of the Father, and of the son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

At the moment the ring was placed upon the bride’s finger, a salvo 
of artillery, arranged by signal, reverberated through the corridors 
and chapel; and at the same instant a telegraphic message was 
despatehed to Berlin, where a similar salute was to mark the 
event. 

The usual prayer was then offered up, and the Primate, joining 
their hands together, said, ** Whom God has joined let no man put 
asunder.” 

A psalm was then sung. : 

The royal couple then knelt, with all the bridesmaids, while the 
rest of the ceremony was proceeded with, the Bishop of London, in 
a clear and distinct voice, reading the exhortation. 

At the concluding words the ** Hallelujah Chorus” rose loud and 
clear, with thril.ing effect. M3 

Hardly had the last words of the chorus died away in solemn 
echoes, when the ceremonial, as arranged by chamberlains and 
heralds, ended; and the bride, giving vent to her evidently long 
pent-up feelings, turned and flung herself vpon her mother’s bosom 
with a suddenness and depth of feeling that thrilled through every 
heart. Again and again her Majesty strained her to her heart and 
kissed her, and tried to conceal her emotion, but it was both needless 
and in vain, forall perceived it, and there were few who did not 
share it. We need not mention how the bridegroom embraced her, 
and how, as she quitted him, with the tears stealing down her cheeks, 
she threw herself into the arms of her father, while her royal husband 
was embraced by the Princess of Prussia in a manner that evinced 
all that a mother’s love can show. ‘Jhe most affectionate recogni- 
tion, however, took place between the bridegroom and his royal 
father, for the latter seemed overpowered with emotion, and the 
former, after clasping him twice to his heart, knelt and kissed his 
parent’s hand. 

The Queen then rose, and, hurrying across the haut pas with the 
Prince Consort, embraced the Princess of Prussia as one sister would 
another after long parting, and, turning to the Prince of Prussia, 
gave him her hand, which as he stooped to kiss she stopped him, 
and declined the condescension by offering ber cheek instead. But 
wores wili feebly convey the effect of the warmth, the abandonment 
of affection and friendship with which these greetings passed, the 
reverence with which the bridegroom saluted her Majesty, the manly 
heartiness with which he wrung the Prince Consort’s hand. ¢ 

After a few minutes had been allowed for the illustrious personages 
to recover their composure, during which the bride again lost hers, 
while she received, with all the affecting warmth of a young and 
attached family, tte congratulations of her brothers and sisters, the 
peewee prepared to leave the church. There was some little 

vurry as the various personages fell into their places, but at last the 
bide aud bridegroom left the chapel, the spectators following in the 
order they entered before the ceremony. 

There was no mistake about the expression of the bride’s face as 
she quitted the sacred building: her delicate color returned, her 
eyes brighteged with emotion. Even the most reserved felt moved, 
and an audible ‘-God bless her,” passing from mouth to mouth, 
accompanied her upon her way. ‘The procession of her Majesty then 
passed to the throne-room in the same order in which it entered the 
chapel, and again re-assembied in that chamber. Here, in front of 
the massive throne on which have sat in state so many monarchs, a 
splendid table was set out, on which lay the register. As the 
dignitaries of the church returned to the throne room this was 
attested in the usual form 

An immense number of illustrious and noble individuals had the 
honor of signing the marriage document, and we append the order and 
arrangement in which the actual members of the royal families who 


did so affixed their signatures after those of the bride and bride- | 


groom : 

Vicrouta, Apert, Prince Consort; Prince or Preset, 
Prussia, Duchess of Saxony; Leorotp, Victoria, 
Alice, AUGUSTA, GeprGor, MARY ADELAIDE. 

Every person present was presented with the ‘‘ Marriage Service,”’ 
beautifully printed in red and gold, and bound in white and gold. 

The Princess Royal’s Bridal Presents. 

The Princess Royal received“presents from every member of the 
Royal family, and from most of the illustrious guests who honored 
the marriage ceremony with their presence. ‘Lhe most conspicuous 
among the brilliant mass was the present of the King and Queen of 
Prussiaa lofty open coronet of diamonds, the design of which, 


Avavsta, Princess. of 
ALBERT EDWARD, ALFR2D, 


with its thin -— of brilliants and open shell work between, is | 


probably one of the most graceful that has ever been executed, 
Equal with this were the presente of her Majesty, The firet wee 





_ es 
| a broad diamon@ necklace, with a treble row of the most brilliant 
| duspe pnd pee terminals, which match the light trace of 
the coronet. The second gift from the royal mother consiste, of 
three massive-brooches, somewhat in the style and size of the Scotch 
plaid brooch, but which, instead of having an“open ciré th 
middle, are in each case filled with a noble pearl of the very Rergest 
size and purity of color. The Queen gave a-third present of three 
silver egndelabra, whiehiform a most regal-looking group. Th, 
centre piece springs from an elaborate base, and is surrounded } 
large groups of figures exquisitely chased in-fall relie’, This he 
ports. between twenty apd thirty brapehes, and is four feet high 

‘he two others were to match the centre, and were equally elabo. 
rate, and almost equally massive and lofty. This is said to be q 
present from the Queen to the bridegroom. 

The Prince Consort gave a superb bracelet of brilliants, which j 
beautiful both in design and execution, and is altogether a mos, 
costly present. This had an additional interest in the eyes of visit. 
ors from its being one of the bracelets which the young bride wor, 
at the Chapel Royal. That which she wore on the left arm was algo 
a diamond and emerald bracelet, presented by the gentlemen of the 
royal household, but which, though a splendid. present, and probably 
equal in value to the Prince’s, is inferior toitin design. The Pringe 
Consort's present was accompanied by a brooch, corresponding to 
lethe bracelet. 

Uther presents from her Majesty and the Prince Consort were 
made. One of these is an exquisite necklace of pearls, emeralds 
and diamonds. Within this we give a beautiful cachepeigne, an oy. 
nament worn at the back of the head; also a resile very chastely 
designed, also in pearls, diamonds and emeralds. ‘ 

The gift of the Prince of Wales was in richness and beanty of 
effect far superior to all others. It was a suite of ear-rings, brooch, 
and necklace of opals and‘diamonds. The opals, in play of color 
andirridéscétice, até unsurpassed ; and the design of the Settings 
was quite in keeping with the exquisite beauty of the stones they 
enclose. The necklace pendant (in diamonds and pearls) was pre. 
sented by the Prince of Wales. At its side was shown one of three 
rings presented by Prince Alfred, Prince Arthur and Prinee 
Leopold. 

But if the present of the Prince of Wales is the most magnificent 
and chaste in effect, that of the biilegroom was perhaps the mos; 
cosuy, though in appearance the most simple of any. It was q 
necklace of pearls, and our readers may easily judge of their value 
when we say that the necklace, though of full size, only requires 
thirty-six to complete the entire cir:le, which graduates in size from 
the centre, tapering less and less iu size of jewels as it approaches 
each end. ‘lhe three centre pearls in this supcrb circlet are said to 
be of great value. The largest is not less than a Muscatel grape, 
and the value of the necklace is estimated at $20,000, 

The Princess of Prussia gave a truly regal gift of a stomacher 
brooch of briliants. The stones in this superb ornament are large 
and of the purest water, and the setting and design were exquisite, 

‘the Princess Alice prcsented her sister with a small but bedut- 
fully-formed brooch of pearls; and the younger Princesses gave 
each a massive stud brooch or button, similar in shape to those (in 
diamond and pearl) of the Queen’s giits, which have been already 
nieationed. ‘These brooches are of massive gold, ornamented, on 
with pearls and emeralds, a second with pearls and rubies, and the 
third with pearls and sapphires. The offering of the Duchess of 
Cambridge was a noble braceiet of diamonds and opals, and that 
of the Princess Mary her portrait in massive gold frame and stand. 
One of the most beautifulof all was the gift of the bride's royal 
father-in-law, the Prince of Prussia. It was a magnificent neck. 
lace, with pendants of exquisite design. I]t was composed of pure 
brilliants and turquoise, and was called, from'the s.ze, rarity and 
value of the latter gems, the Turquoise Necklace. ‘Ihe bride's 
grandmother, the venerable Duchess of Kent, gave a most magni- 
ficent-and useful present. It was a large and most costly dressing- 
case, containing sufficient articles to fit out the toilet tables ofa 
dozen ladies of quality, and all of which are of massive silver gilt, 
enriched with bright red coral. The simplicity and beauty of the 
designs for these things are not to be surpassed. The dressing-case 
itself partakes rather more of those elaborate jewel-chests wherein 
Venetian artificers of old were wont to display their cunning device, 
than an ordinary box or case in which the requisites of the dressirg- 
table are usually contained. The material is of ebony, with silver- 
gilt mountings, the ornaments consisting of an elegant ‘ V,” sur- 
mounted by the royal crown of England. The interior fittings are 
of crimson velvet, forming a rich contrast with the various requisites 
and elegancies—the jewels of the toilet—which they encase. Ail 
of these are so designed as to be exquisitely ornamental. The 
brushes are of the purest ivory, the combs of the finest tortoise- 
shell, mounted in gold ; the bottles are of opal glass; and all the 
other articles are of silver, gilded, and stucded with coral berries, a 
contrast at once novel and excellent in effect. Upon all these the 
letter “* V” and the royal crown are exquisitely chased. As a spe- 
men of English manufacture this dressing-case is one of which the 
Briti-h «riisay may be justly proud. Next, probably, to this in 
Cust!in« o8, thuuge infinitely reduced in regard to size, was the gift of 
the Maiarajah Dhuleep Singh, which is one of the moat fairy-like 
opera-glasses ever used bya lady. The design is elaborate—ar- 
besques of gold on white enamei, with a double border and enrich 
ment of diamonds and rubies. 

A Brussels lace dress valued at $10,000 was prese’ ted by the King 
of the Belgians. The gifts sent by the Emperor and Empress oi 
the French, and presented by the wife of the Ambassador, were 
distinguished for their rare splendor, aud for the perfect good taste 
which has marked the selection. . The rich bridal offering comprises 
portraits of Queen Victcria Gnd Prince Albert, painted on Sevres 
porcelain ; a corbeille de mariage, made expressly for the occasion, 
at the manufactory of Sevres, filled with a choice of the rarest 
jewellery which Paris could furnish. A collection of China dessert 
ornaments from the establishment a 7’ Escalier de Crystal, 162 
Galerie de Valois, Palais Reyal. ‘{wo lace robes, one of Brussels 
point and the other of Alengcns point; also an album contaming 
the designs in tapestry work of two gorgeous carpets that are now 
being completed at the Gobelins, and which are destined for the 
chambers the Princess will occupy in the Palace at Berlin. On the 
reception of these truly imperial gifts, Queen Victoria immediately 
thanked their Majesties by a telegraphic despatch. 

The Wedding Cake. 

The wedding cake, which was placed in the centre of the table at 
the dejeuner, was between + ix and seven feet in height, and was 
divided from the base to the top with three compartments, all in 
white. ‘The upper part was formed of a dome of open work, 
whiich rested a crown. Eight columns, in a circular plinth, sap 
ported the dome, and inclosed an altar, upon which stood two cupits 
holding a medallion having the profile of the Princess Royal on one 
side, and that of Prince Frederick William of Prussia un the other. 
Festoons of jasmine were suspended from the capitals of the columns, 
and busts ot th ueen, the Prince of Prussia, and the Princess 0 
Prussia were placed on four equi-distant base: projecting from the 
plinth. ‘The middle portion contained niches, in which were statues 
of Innocence, Wisdom, Art and Power. Tuese statues were s¢p* 
rated by broad buttresses, of an ornamental ch.racter, the upper 
| parts decorated with festooos of orange blossoms on silver leaves. 
| ‘Che side of the cake itself displayed the arms of Great Britain ¢ 
| Prussia, placed alternately oa panels of white satin, ana betwee? 
| each coat of arms was a medallion of the Princess Royal and Prince 
| 
i 





Frederick William encircled by orange blossoms and surmounted 

by an imperial crown. Rows of pearls bordered each division ot the 

cake, which was made by her Majesty's confectioner, after drawil}* 
| supplied by Monsieur Jules Leblanc. The cake was divided ino 
twelve portions or slices, and each was decorated with a medallion 
of the royal bride and bridegroom, modelled by Monsieur Pagnies 
expressly for the purpose. The plateau contained fourteen gut 
baskets and vases of silver gilt, the former elevated on golden & 
pods and filled with artificial flowers. 





Scene rn Court.—You say you are acquainted with the defend- 
ant, Johnson, and cali him an even-vempered man. Now, in tact, isn't® 4 
ill-natured, violent man—one often angry for little o1 no reaso 

Witness—W hy, yes, that’s bis dieposition. I have known him in 
everal years, and I tall him “ an eventempered man,’ 
| tn@ passion! 1 never saw him yet when he wasn’t stormi.’ ab 
| Lawyer—that’ll do. ‘The gentleman can have the wituess 


| Lomp Cuestenrizip heard it remarked that sian is the only 7 
ture endowed with the power of laughter, 

| ** True,’* said his lord-htr, ‘ane you may a44, perhaps, he fe ihe only or 
| ture that deserves to Be laughed =+,’’ 
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" for that the poor feller might hev bin alive now, and, as you say, no doubt he 
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FRANK LESLIE'S {LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 














SS 
THE OLD. “LOVE. 
THE roving seasons come and go 
In each, like flowers, fresh passions blow, 
They bud, they blossom, they decay, 
And from my heart’s so/l pass awey, 
But still the old love dieth not. 


foft, pensive, tender, warm and gay, 

But transient as an April day, 

Fach in its short but potent reign, 

Sweeps like a flood through beart and brain, 
But that ol love it quencheth not. 


Listen, ye breezes, ye who dance, 
O’er the blue wave to sunny France, 
I have a message ye must bear 
To a sweet maid who dwelleth there; 
Tell her, the old love dieth not. 


MRS. SQUIZZLE IN WASHINGTON--NO. 3. 
Subseribes for Colds and Coughs—Prepares a Dose tor Bew 
Cannon—Has «a Communication from Sally Mari. 





{TuERE’s queer duins here, and I dont understand all the crooks and 
turns of the plaise yet, tho Ive gained a great deal of inflamation durin the 
short time Ive bin here. 

Bew Cannon has had a powerful bad kold—kouldnt hardly speak a loud 
word. Now it was never in my natur to see a body sufferin with an ailin with- 
out duin somethin tu releave em. 

Sez 1, Mr. Bew Cannon, I feel it my duty tu subscribe for your kold. I may 
say (bein theres nobody here tu say it for me), I’ve bin more successful in my 
treatment uv coughs, kolds and phevers, than eny uv the medicated men uv 
Konkapot. 

Iadee’, sez he. 

Now there was Elder Johnsing, sez J, took down with a violent attaek uv 
in‘ermation uv the lungs, had every docktor in the kounty tu attend him, and 
they pored medicine enuf down him tu kill a well man. I never did hev no 
kind uv an opinion uv potecary medicine, and I very soon see how things was 
a goin over there, furl kept my eye out, and when they had gin him up and 
cleared out I went over and went tu work. 

Indeed, sez Bew Cannon, and seein he was purty mutch interested I went on. 

In the first plaise, I gin him a cup uv warm water with jest enuf cast-ile soap 
inittu make a light suds tu cleanse his stumich uv their fowl medicine ; 
directly after I gin him a compound uv mother-wart and bone-set mixed with 
sassyfras and sassyprilly, tugether with a sprinklin uv penny rial, yaller-dock 
and burr-dock steeped in fourth proof brandy, and sweatened strong with 
seckond quality melassis. 

Indeed, sez Bew Cannon. 

It’s the best thing that ever was took for breakin up kolds and feevers. Well, 
Igin him that once an our, putting poltises uv poppy leaves and split cabbidge 
beds on his stumich, and occasionaly releavin em by blisters when they became 
tu painful. You ortu hev seen what a powerful sweat he went intu in less 
than an our, and before daylite his feever was all broke tu peases. 

Surpri*in, sez Bew Cannon. 

Yes, sez I, it surprised every body tu see what I'd dun fur that man. 

No doubt he is very grateful tu you for savin his life, said a feller who was 
listenin. 

But he’s dead, sez I. 

Why, I thot you cured bim, sez the feller. 

So I did, uv the feever, sez 1, but the next day a new disorder called mortification 
sot in with sich powerful violence that it karried him oph. If it hadnt hev bin 


would hev bin very grateful tu me. He was a good onest soul as ever was 
born, and I hope be is at restin heven. One thing is sartain, he never took 
muich comfort on airth ; that cross, krabbid wi.e of hisen alers went about the 
house with a thunder kloud on her brow, and a fase that would turn sweet 
milk sour ; and then that ill contrived darter of his, Jemima, never gin him 
any pease uv his life. The pargecutioas he indured was enuf to kill a stronger 
konstituted man than he was. 

Mr. Bew Cannon, and in fact all the peeple that had bin listenin, said no 
doubt my subscription was a good one, and he promised if his kold didnt mead 
soon tu git the ingrediments I had named, and take em. 

Imade up my mind when I got hum that nite I would fix a dose for him 
myself, for, as 1 sed tu Jabez, what does a man know about mixin surrips and 
sich like. Things woulduot go on at sich Joose ends about that house 1 Bew 
Cannon only hed a wife. Ikint help but si every time I look at the poor Jone 
man; be has sich a disconsolatile koumenanre that it touches my hart. Wuat 
would Jabez be without me? I axed him the question tother day, and with a 
burst of .eers he replied, a bart-broken widower. He was so effected that | 
hev not tuched upon the subject sinse. 

There’s #tirrin times down dear, and the message has wade a perfect wasp’s 
nest uv the members uv Koogriss and other pollyticians. Fur my part I shall 
wait till I see whether I kau git my own views karried out afore 1 sound the 
trumpit for or agin him. 

He’» a queer oid feller, this Mr. Bew Cannon, and some say he is dre dfu ly 
sot in his wa, but for my part | havent seen nuthin uv it yet. A cold, spechily 
sich a powerful one as Le’s had, would be mos! likely tu give eny one a stiff neck. 

I spoke to him tother night abeut Sally Mari, and he sed Wa-hington was 





jest the | lase fur her. I'm expectin herevery minit now, she’s dyiu tu see 
him. I writ tu her jest how he looked, when he sed Washington was jest the | 
plese for her. No doubt she'll take his meanin. | 

Muggin-es wife is or/ully Jealous uv me, and has bin about town impreachin | 
my karicier. I guess, as Jabez sez, shell hey hard work to make anything | 
outuv it. She told me that instead uv readin Nally Mari’s iffusions, Bew | 
Cannon had taken the manuscript tur waste paper tu lite his pipe. Shed bin 
in his study and seen it there herself, all torn up and rolled into Hghters. I 
didut beleave a word uv it, and I told herso, Isball ax Bew Cannon the next 
time I set eyes on him, and tell him what Ive heard. But that arat the worst | 
things shes sed; shes been and gone and told how Mugginsand I fed Jabez with 
licker and got bim tipsyéed, and then how I went and made believe I was | 
afraid tu stay alone with him, and kept Muggins there all nite. Now III jist 
let her no I dont kare enuf about that tu repeat it, fur everybody that knows 
Jahez Squizzie knows he dont want nobody to feed licker tu him. Like other | 
pollyticians, he arnt backard about helping his self when its in his reach ; | 
beides, it was Mugginses own offer tu stay with me, I felt ead and dispiritiess, | 
and would rather hev stayed above and kommunica‘ed with my own thorts, | 
but when I thort uv that cross, mean, skoldin wife uv hisn I kouldnt send him | 
home to be tortored by her tongue all nite, indeed I kouldnt, and I leave it tu 
the Kristian public tu sa if 1 didnt du right. 

Its no use her puttin on a long fave and goin about town gossipin, and I told 
her so, yesterday, when I met her on the ; idewalk; she wouldnt step oph the 
pavement and let me pass, but stood in front uv me as impotent as she could, 
4swellin out ber hooped skirt. I told her Id kall the polixe, but it didot make 
no difference, she kept expending more and more until some ladys kum up in 
the rear, and then she had to stand one side. I jist told her shed git arrested, 
and hev tu pa a fine for obstructin the sidewalks; and if it hadnt been that 
Muggius would hev had tu pa the fine, Id hev marched strate down to the 
polise office and complained uv her 

Went to Kongriss one day ‘ast week, ond sich works as they hev there is | 
quite disgustin. Things is gettin from worse to worseted. 

Id like to be moderator uv that floor tur a while, and if I didnt manjdge tu 
bave fair play then there wouldnt be no virtue left in kow hides. : 

There was so much hoppin up and settin down and digputin that it kept me 
2 konstant state of fermentation. One thing I heard which didnt please me 
mutch, and that wes Bew Cannon warnt agoin to send Jeneral Skott tu Cali 
‘orny after all the fuss and expense Ive bein tu tu git Jabez an outfit tu accom 
pany him; its really tu bad, and if things is goin on in this way I shall take 
ides again Bew Cannon myse'f—sich incouragement as he give me, and then 
ta flat it all out is a leetle more than my Kr stian fortitude kan bear in silence 
May be its jist as well that he and Sal y Mari bant ben brought together, fur a 
mans karricter and reppitetion must be unvarpished tu inspire to the hand uv 
my darter, and it mite be a d.flicult matter to bieak off the at.achment when 
wonce commenc d 

When I found I kouldnt get no appointment for Jabez around hum, I spoke 
tu Bew Cannon about sending him oph tu Caljforny and Utah along with the 
eneral, and (requesting Jabez to step oph out ue site) I told Bew Cannon uv 
Als quallifications fur any office, and he sed he should go, fur the jeneral would 
hee jest sich a man tu help him raise voluntears 

Well I jest went out and bought a hull pease uv red flannel to make Jabez a 
fet uv shirts in the military stile, ard bras buttons to trim em: had to pa 
seven shillings a yar'—an abominable prise these pinchin times—but the 
kKlarks wouldnt let me hev it a cent leas, sed that it had riz on account uv the 
“dys takin so much uv it far petticoats 
Well I kou/dnt do no better, fur I went to every store in the city 
‘, and went bum and went tu work and 
irimed oph with buttons, and jest 
dows made uy red 
army officers 

The climate is warm there in Utah and Californy, and I teok a muster site uv 
P'ns makin the shirts, fur | new J«bex wouldnt wear no coat to hide em | 
= felt dreadfully about goin away oph there, it arnt every man that kan be 

usted among sich a multitude uv women. But as the divin preacher rays 
"iat mast be must be. I put my trust on bi cyl 

I bave grate faith in the example Ive ret him: havé ritten him o lecture on | 
Garrity aud dekorum, which covers twenty-five sheets ur foolsoan, and sowed 

M ® pocket nv his shire, and givin him perticklar instructions t+ reed { 











20 T tool 
ma ie Jabez twelve military shirts, all 
ike the jeneral’s, except Jabez wears 
lers in the place uv the 





ribin on his shoul upperlips like 


mornin and nite, say the Lord’s Prayer, and reada chapter inthe Bible. Then 
if he dont behave himself its not my ault. 

Ard now, afer all the time and trouble and expense Ive bin tu, tu hear the 
dish is upsot and Jabez arnt agvin, is the aggryvatinest thing thats kum across 
me since Ive bin in Washington. 

I dont often allow my disposition to rise, but this time it got the better uv 
me, and I was rite Cown mad, when I put on my things and started out tu see 
if I kouldnt git a sight at Bew Cannon—but he was no where tu be found. 
Maybe hed heard I was agoin’to give him a blowin up, for be kept out uv 
site until the next da, and by that time Id got over the worst uv my pashivn; 
and when we met I talked cam and coolly on the subjict. 

He ‘old me, when I stated the case to him, that Jabez should be sent some- 
where, and he would do his best to give him an appintment where the red flan- 
nel shirts would come in play; at all events, he sed ] shouldnt loose on em—he 
wasnt in-the habit of doin sich things—but in this case he would pay ior em 
out uy his private puss. 

Well, the most obstinatious uv human individiwals kouldnt but be satisfide 
with this arrangement. Ashured uv his future friendship, we parted, but not 
until I whispered in his ere, James Bew Cannon for 1860. 

He was no dout as pleased as myself with the interview, for there was a 
smile on his countenanse as he disappeared round the korver, and arter the 
last glimpse uv hix shanghi had vanished I fell intu a revery. 

What if Id hev found him when I was in sich a pashion? There’d hev bin 
another split in the party, and then ado to all our well-lade skeems. An all 
wise Providense kept him out uv my site, and I’m thankful for it. This sym- 
pathetic piece of poetry bas bin runnin in my mind ever sinse the explanation, 
and it seams very apiicable to my case : 

There is a divinity that hews our ends, 
Rough shape em as we will. 
I wonder if Bew Cannon bas thort uv it. 

‘Ihat nite Jabez went to the korkus. THe’s attended every one, disrespective 
of party. You see it wont do tu take sides to strong un'il you see which wa 
the wheels a turnin; then you can come boldlessly vut on the upper side, and 
say ali sorts of sas and skandalizin things to the ;arty thats down; jest make 
yourself notorious, and youll kum oph with flyin kolors. 

Jabez is too retirin in his ways, and Ive told him so; wants somebody with a 
sharp stick at his heels tu keep him moovin. 

I sot up nearly al! nite long, and rit a speech fur him to deliver at the kor- 
kus, but the ungrateful feller wouldnt take it—said it was ten chanses to one 
if he kould git the floor, and if he did he should speke extempore. Goodness 
gracious only knows what he meant by it—some nonsewsicle word that hes 
heard in Kon:riss, I reckon, and I told him so. Attkat he fired up, and sez 
Le, Jest put on my cost and pants, and go tu the korkus and speechify till 
youre tired uvit. 1d like ta see how you'l make out. 

Ill show you how III make out, one of these times, sez I, for the idee struck 
me as a good one. I wouldnt sit mum all the evenin, as you do, jest as tho 
you hadnt a p: litical idee in your hed. 

Jest then the door bell rung, and a minit arter, black Sam (a feller we hired 
up in Kenkapot, tu kum and be waiter, for half price) kum in with a letter on 
a tray. 

Whats all that palaver about? sez Jabez. Throw away that tray, and take 

be letter in your fingers 

Squizzle, rez I—Sairly bilin over with exaspera‘ion—dont kum intu this house 
a sc\tin up your authority; I dont take a letter out uv no niggers fingers—du 
you here that? 

Fquizzle he ketched up his hat and kleared out, muttezin somethin about 
the impertence of niggers and the obstinacity of wimmen. He was dredful 
mad because Sam didnt throw the tray down as he commanded; but Sam new 
better. It dont take them Konkapot blacks long to assertain the hed uv a 
house; and as soon as Jabez had slammed the door tu, Sam made an extry 
flourish as he hanced me the letter, showed his ivories and disappeared. 

It was from Sally Mari, and gave a very interestin account uv the kalliker 
par'y in New York. She may be here any minit, for she sez in the poast- 
script that she comes by male, and starts at the same time as the letter. 

She feels the necessity uv her bein here quite as much as myself, as will be 
seen by the commensement of her letter. 


Well, the eventful nite is over, 
And dont blame me, dearest mother, 
For i ask a thousand pardons— 
Pardons fur not coming sooner; 
Coming sooner, when you told me— 
Told me that Bew Cannon was a, 
Was a baichelder—a lone man— 
Lone man, without anybody 
Anybody for to mend his— 
Mend his breaches and his stockins, 
Knit his stockins, sew the buttons, 
Buttons on his shirt and so forth, 
Comb h’s hair and brush his whi-kers, 
Pull his whiskers when he did not— 
Did not du as he had ortu. 
He had ortu (you speak truly) 
Have a young wife fur tu keep him— 
Keep bim in the path uv daty, 
Keep him pleasant, keep him cheerful, 
Tell him stories that would make him 
Nearly split his sides with laughter— 
One tu kegp his specie moving— 
One tu spied his rusty coppers— 
One tu brush his thredbear kote up— 
One tu keep him lookin desent— 
One, in short, tu be bis helpmeat— 
Help him eat his beaf and mutton— 
One tu give him consolation— 
Covsolation when he gets in— 
Gets intu a tangelation 
With his cronys, and he feels like— 
Feels like cur-ing all the nation. 
Yes, my mother, I am c.n.in— 
I am comin, though dear Harry 
Vows his bart will brake at partin 
Brake at partin with his Sali — ® 
He has been so kind and thoughtful, 
Bought a dress, pade three and sixpense— 
Three and sixpence for a calico— 
A rich casico tu ware tu 
The grate party—bought two tickets, 
For two tickets pade two dollars, 
And went with me tu the party. 
Twas as! e well worth the seein, 
Caliee io rich profusion 
Hung about the epacious ball-room. 
Windows draped with printed curtins. 
Carryatides all dressed in muslin; 
Then came ladies, all apparreled 
In plane calico; it realy 
L wked like our good Lome-made gatherings; 
Like an apple-bee or quilting. 
‘then just when the 100m was crowded 
To its utmost, upro-e Duganne 
And extemporised a poem, 
Which Sut Lil not criticise it, 
Being myself a poetaster, 
Ive « fellow-feelin for him 
‘Then the music and the dancin, 
. Why it seamed a perfect Babel; 
Pattin feat kept time tu music, 


’ 





And Id ‘est began tu Shottish 
When calico dresses vanished 
Yes, the women, like the si kworm, 


Shed their rougher outer garments 
And come out in silks and satins. 
0 | it was too bad, for 1 wore 

But a petticote of flannel— 

Searlet flann a Balmora!— 
And, consistently, I could not, 
Like my sisteren, s ed my outer 
Garment; so I took my bonit— 
Took my bonit and departed, 

fu the grate chagrin of Harry— 
Genr. us Harry ! noble fellow 

New, deer mother, pray be secret, 
Ment your daug rs coming 
Let it not get in the papers, 





on not 





hor I would surpri-e Bew Cannon. 


ours, forever 
THALIA ANNIE. 
Havnt shut my eyes the ball durin nite, « xcept tu wink, aml that at long 
intervals; kept em stretched tu the utmost a lookin fur Jabez. I wonder 


what he weans’ Out every minit the hul' blessed nite and hant got hum yet. 
lil warrent when he does make his appearance hell cum sneakin in and sa he 
was kept up all nite at the korkus or sum other perlitikal meetin. It beets 
everythin I ever herd tell on in all the born days uv my life, how hard three er 


four hundied good-fur nothin-grate-awful-lazy-fellers du labor fur their coun 

















try Thee he kums—I no his step. 1 wonder the man dares show his hed 
here! lil.ethim no Im fixed fur him. (Enter Squiztle ) 

Re yes. red nove, red luce! a purty lookin feller you are, Squizzle, tu kum 
intu the p es nts uv respectabul phemail—pantaloons split open on the knee 
them néw bris buttons all busted oph y rsundy kote. and, as true as | live 
and brethe woe breth uv life, one uv the ts dun gone. If you think Ima 
goin tu put up with s ch goins on as thir, Jab 2 Squizzie, you are orfully mis 
looken, A hull pew suit uv clotires clean gope; yea, intirely nated, tu sa 
nuth’n about your karricter. Wheres your Lat? 

I—I—I lef it at the house ; 

Dont stand there stamina'in in that kind uv s what upon airth is the 
matter with you, and where have you » all nite 

You 6 e—see——they oot fntu a dis—tin— pute, end I stayed tu see it qut 





when they tame tr thort it was time tu be movin, sad I didnt k 
down stairs ip @@actly the rite shape. I disramember whether I put my hat on 


or not; 1 startes in eomethia uv ¢@ hurr, 


Vows I 


A kourageéous fellow you are, Squizzle. JI! bet youd run if I was tu pint a 
pop-gun at you. A master site uv help youll be tu Jeneral Skot out in Call- 
lorny. 

Thats none vv my gittin up. Never should hev thort uv the thing if you and 
Bew Cannon hadnt hey put it intu my hed. Dont intend tu go where theres 
fitin neither; hev seen envugh ef it »t hum to satisfy me. 

Dent intend tu go, ha? Aftér all the trouble I hev bin tu tu git you an ap- 
pointment and an outfit! A fine time tu tell uv it now. 

I spose soud rather be skylarkin arovnd as you was last night, a wearin out 
| and tearin out your clothes? But youll find youve got a couple uv hard ones 





after you this time. Bew Cannon is determined to send you oph somewhere, 
and youll have tu go; for when his hed is sot its sot, and theres no sich a 
thing as turnin him. The mornin paper, ba! hand it here—(reads)—* Extra 
ordinary scenes | great exci'ement ! House in session all night! Members 
asleep! Smoking civars, eating, drinking, &c. A riot in the chamber! 
Fisteuffing all round !”’ 

Well, I’m glad uv it, better fight than to set there doin nothin—shows 
furrin powers that they have got some spirit left if no wit. No doubt half uv 
them fellers there have fi-tcuffed all their lives, and are a plagued site better 
qualified fur that than msekin laws and speachifyin. Every one tu his trade 
is my mottoe, and Id have told em so if Id hev bin there. (Reads). *‘‘ Heat 
above blistering their heads! Want handkerchiefs over em!’’ Ha! ha! 
I reckon it would be a good idee to put all their heads intu a hot oven—a good 
| bakin would du some uv the green ones good, and Id heve told em so. I sup- 
pose you sot there a lookin as green as any uv em, and said nuthin, didnt 
you? 

It warnt my place fu speak. 

Warnt your place tu speak, ha! If youre always goin tu wait till its your 
place tu speak, [reckon youll be mum some time. Did you ever know me tu 
| waitfurachance tuspeak? Better fur meif I would, ha! Thats what you 
| say, is it, Jabez Squizzle? You neednt git up and sneak off, thinkin tu git out 

uv hearin, for its no use; I shell free my mina, fur its my duty, and its no use 
your stoppin up your ears in that kind uv awa. My voise like the roarin uv 
a catarack will sound in your ears until yeu heed it. Goin to hunt up 
your hat, are you? Better look fur the skirt tu your coat tu while youre 
there—want your wife tight tu your heals tu take care uv you (Exit Squizzle.) 

In a fine fix tu take me tu the party tu nite. I wonder if Bew Cannon will 
ever git him oph out.uv the way! I must speak to him about it again to 
morrow. I spose he gits tired uv so much impertunity, but then he has no 
busness to be President if he dislikes sich things; let him resign if hes got sick 
uv his bargain. 

A hull wheelbarrow full uv bandboxes and satchels stopt at our dore! 
Lawzy m*, if itarnt Sally Mari! Brought all her riggin along, I reckon, by 
the ooks uv things, Well, Im glad shes come; Ill take her tu the grand 
blowout to-n'ght. 

If Jabez dont find that fragment uv his kote, I spose hell heve tu cita new 
one, tho its tu bad the way he does string things tu pieces—I wouldent wonder 
if hed went and gone and bin and tore it on purpose tu git a new one, 

That man wants a master site uv watchin tu keep him within bounds. 





LOVE GIFTS. 

I've brought thee spring roses, 
Sweet roses to wear, 

Two buds for thy bo:om 
And one for thy hair; 

I’ve brought thee new ribbons 
Thy beauty to deck, 

Light blue for thy waist, love, 
And white for thy neck. 


Oh, bright is the beauty 
That woos thee to-night; 

But brighter affection, 
And lasting as bright; 

I’ve brought thee what’s better 
Than ribbon or rose— 

A heart that will shield thee, 
Whatever wind blows. 

*Tis gladness to view thee, 
Thus beaming and gay; 

And walking in sweetness 

| As if thou wert May! 

| 


The spring of thy being 
Is lovely to see; 
| And oh! what’s diviner, 
| Affianced to me ! 


OUR DRESSING-GOWN AND SLIPPERS. 


A GREAT philosopher has said, that men’s insides differ as much as 
We don't mean by insides, digestion or respiratory 
organs, but mental ani moral features. In point of fact, that the 
| psychological shape of every human being is as distinct from that of 
his neighbor’s, as his physical. In plain English, which we might 
have said at first, ‘‘ Every person has a peculiarity.” The vainest 
| speech on record came from the lips of Smith, who said, ‘I have 
| not an atom of vanity!” It is akin to Diogenes treading on Plato’s 
new carpet, and saying, ‘‘ Thus do I trample on the pride of Plato!” 
| The sebuke, ** with greater pride !”” wasn’t half severe enough. The 
| true sarcastic punishment would have been Plato’s suing him for 
| damage and trespass.” When the Pharisee thanked Heaven he 
|} was not as other men are, it is only what every one thinks. We 
| catch even ourself at it occasionally. We have seldom met with a 
| greater insensibility to real beauty and merit, than was offered to us 
| only last Saturday. Calling upon some ladies, near the midnight 
hour, we found the door opened to our touch, and thinking to agree- 
ably electrify the fair inmates of the parlor, we entered,’ like 
Hamlet’s ghost, or a storming party—unannounced. After gravely 
expostulating with them upon the inadvertence of leaving their 
street door in so unsafe a condition, we facetiously added, ** Ouly 
suppose I had been a burglar come after the spouns, and suppose I 
had catried you off?” This I addressed to the youngest and fairest 
|of the group. Perfectly insensible to the delicate compliment, she 
said, ‘‘ I am all ready for such a burglary, but the burglar must be a 
| mightier sight younger and handsomer than you are!"" We en- 
deavored to pick ourselves up from this thunderbolt, by saying, with 
a feeble but malignant smile, ‘‘ Permit me to advertise, then, for a 
young, daring and desperate burglar, who, utterly regardless of his 
future happiness, wishes to carry off a lady. Apply between the 
hours of midnight and dawn, to 3729 Four hundred and twenty-ninth 
avenue. No married burglars need apply, as the beautiful adver- 
tiser has an objection to matrimony.” Let us relieve our outraged 
feelings by saying, that if anything dreadful happens to that fair 
satirist, such as marriage, &c., we are not at the bottom of it. 

This has slightly interrupted our narrative, but when we are in 
‘‘our dressing-gown and slippers,” it takes some few yawns to 
stretch ourself out to a philosophical length. Unlike our friend 
Doesticks, who shuts his slender and marrowless anatomy up into a 
telescope, that he may the better see the follies of mankind, we have 
This is just the difference be- 


| their outsides. 


to pull ourself out to surv them. 


tween the observer and the philosopher. We, however, quite agree 
with our brilliant contributor, that a man must take all the marrow 
or feeling from his frame before he begins to record human thoughts 
or human sufferings. When Macbeth addressed Banquo with, 

Thy bones are marrowle , 


although he rendered him worthless as a contributor to puddings, 


made him invaluable to philosophy. 

But this smoking a cigar before breakfast creates a quantity of 
smoke ; let us blow it away, as our excellent friend Blake does, lest 
it suffocate us and our companions. 

We were talking of arrogance, pride, folly, self-sufficiency, ex- 

travagance, vanity, vice—but, as the Cockney says, we won’t go on 
with the w’s; in short, we were talking of human nature. Let us 
now go out of ourselves into the open air; let us see how the streets 
let us remark how man, who made the city, has inoculated 
Observe Broadway—how it turns up its nose at 
its neighbor, the Bowery—nay, even at its own shilling side, the 
worser half; one would think the Atlantic rolled between, and not a 
narrow but deep gutter of mud. But the Bowery and the one 
| shilling side have their revenge. Observe how Union Square ele 
vates its nostrils at Broadway; and while we are chiomeling the 
| revenges of class, observe the nasal altitude of the Fifth avenue 
ove: &.1! When a full-grown exquisi'e calls the Aztecs *' sugweme) 
| widiculous,’’ he is considered equally so. by the rest of 





behave; 
it with his nature. 


it 
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making ws appear ridiculous. We feel, however, pretty safe. 
mammoth and the monarch are superstitions, and not facts. 


stairs. He had got the last number of Frank Leslie’s in one hand, 
and a glove in the other. 
has no peculiarity: He is simply an improvement in human nature. 
He is an afterthought—a human pa without its pith. He 
writes a note in a minute, but he spends h 
i’s and crossing the t’s. 
was that we had 
lingten had ever said or done? 

‘* What are they ?” we inquired. 

Jones thereupon commenced, and gave us the following : 

Wellington was sitting in his tent, in. Spain, writing some dis- 
patches, when his orderly announced the commissariat of Lord Hill’s 
division. ‘ Let him come in,” quoth the Iron Duke. “ My lord,” 
said the commissariat (who, by the way, was a great rascal, havin 
made a fortune by cheating and starving the troo 8), ** Lord Hill 
says that if I have not the rations for his men ready by eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning he will hang me! 1 wish to remonstrate against 
such tyrannical conduct!” The duke looked up at the indignant 
official and calmly asked, “‘ Are you quite sure Lord Hill said so ?” 































“Quite,” replied{the complainant, satisfied now of the duke’s pro- 
tection and sympathy. ‘ Then,” returned Wellington, ** by God, if 
he said so, he’ll do it!” As the duke went on with his writing, the 
unlucky commissariat knew his mission had failed; he therefore 
withdrew. Next morning the army had ample supplies, and the 
commissariat was not hanged. 

We thanked Jones fox his anecdote, which so delighted him that 
he gave us the other, which he had from the lips of the duke’s 
secretary, Mr. Heaphy, whose picture of Wellington giving his 
orders at Waterloo is so well known. 

During the occupation of Paris, Blucher, who commanded the 
Prussians, resolved to blow up the Pont de Jena, so named after 
Napoleon's victory over that nation. This being communicated to 
the iron man, he immediately stationed an English regiment upon 
it. Next morning the Prussian general was enraged to find he could 
not c out his threat. He immediately sent an aide-de-camp to 
the English colonel requesting him to withdraw his men, as he was 
going to blow up the bridge. The colonel replied that he had been 

laced there by the duke's order and dare not move. Thereupon 
lucher sent to Wellington to request he would give orders for their 
withdrawal. The duke sent his compliments to Marshal Blucher, 
begging him not to let the mere fact of an English regiment being 





who, in their turn, are considered supremely absurd by ourself. Let 
us hope the philosophical microscope has not a lens capable of departed 
The | in that illustrious man? It reminds me of old achary 


« We were lighting our eighth cigar, when Jones creaked up our 
Now, the peculiarity of Jones is, that he | sense. 
an hour in dotting the 


On the present occasion he asked how it | and illustrate 
omitted two of the best things the Duke of Wel- | author. 


| account. This saved the bridge, as the regiment remained there 
| till the Prussians Doesn’t this show ical : sense 
aylor. 

| “* Yes,” we observed, “Jones, both those men had large noses, 
and we never knew a man with a large nose who was deficient in 
| that quality. “ What—nose?” “No,” we returned, “but good 
’Tis a pity, Jones,” we added, with a sigh, “that large 
‘“*That’s a fact,” said he, feeling 


noses are not more common!” 
| his own. 

Our old cognenes Shanghi once wrote a book upon noses 

it himself, for he is equally good as an artist an 

He asserted that warriors were more or less successful as 
| their noses hooked. Julius Cesar, Wellington, Zachary Taylor and 
| Winfield Scott, all glory in the aquiline—that is, they fight on their 
| own hook. Alexander the Great, Pompey, Napoleon, and General 
| Morris, have straight noses, or Grecian. A turn-up nose, or the 
| retroussi, is invariably a symbol of pertness. We know a lad 
| whose nose is a seguier meathook, and who cannot give a civil 
answer to save her soul, or even her crinoline. Snub noses, al- 
| though we and saucy, generally denote godd temper and benevo- 
| lence. Sharp thin noses are indications of meanness, or narrow- 
mindedness. We are not aware, however, if a man’s character is 
altered by ne nose broken in early youth. Our friend Dom- 
bey had his fine Roman nose smashed flat on his face like a straw- 








henry nerves with perfume, and not made a musical instrument 
for the nose. 

Beau Brummell black-balled a nobleman in a club ballot 
he had once sent his plate up twice for soup, and broke off a matri. 
monial engagement because he had been informed the beaut 
wretch ate cabbage! And, we are bound to confess, he was right. 
It is an pow question with some whether a man who pays his tailor 
can be called an accountable being. Shanghi says thar he has no 
objection to a friend of his oT | it once on the sly, but he denounces 
the open commission of such a flagrant folly? on account of the bad 
example it sets. As he truly observed, ‘‘ There’s no knowing where 
such depravity may end!”” Pope thought so too, as he says in his 
description of a Fifth avenue lady of his day— 

‘* She paid a tradesman once to make him stare.’’ 

Sheridan once called particular attention to a new coat he had on 
The Prince of Wales, Fox and his merry associates declared th 
could see nothing so extraordinary about it. Sheridan persisted ip 
his declaration, adding that he was amazed at their blindness, ang 
wagered them a heavy bet that they would acknowledge it them. 
selves. With that reckless love of gambling which distinguished 
these ornaments of their r age, they accep it. Sheridan then 





turned himself round sev times with great gravity, but they stil] 
protested their ‘inability to detect any peculiarity in it. “T have 
never had a coat like this before,” said Sheridan. They finally gaye 
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THE QUEEN DESCENDING THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 81. JAMES'S PALACE. 


berry, in a fisticuff adventure when quite a lad, andwe have always 
attributed his dignified behavior to a frigid desire to make up for 
his disfigured and undignified proboscis. Byron had a strong dis- 
like to see women eat, since it brought them down to the vulgarity 
of a digestion. We have heard some lackadaisical lovers talk as 
though the fair sex were to live on roast vows, hashed sighs, and 
fricaseed whispers, with perhaps a few ogles, raw on the half cheek. 
Certainly, to see a lady shovel through those rosy portals, her lips, 
amass of pudding and meat, is by no means romantic—yet we have 
always had a decent horror of ladies who pick up their rice with a 
bodkin, ever since we read that story in the Arabian Nights, where 
a fashionable lady of that way of eating was followed by her hus- | 
band at the dismal midnight hour, to a churchyard restaurant, where 
he found her lover was a ghoul, and her favorite dish—ugh! it 
makes us shudder even now—was acharnel stew! Poor fellow— 
what must his feelings have been when he saw his better half 
téte-a-téte with a vampyre, with blue wings and green goggle eyes, 
drinking the devil’s elixir out of a human skull, and picking a 

ne ! 

We have said Byron did not like to see a woman eat—we confess 
we do not like to see one blow her nose! We can appreciate a full- 
blown rose, but nota full-blown nose. Let us drop the subject, 





on the Pont de Neuf prevent his blowing it up, but adding, if any 
of his men were injured he should hold Marshal Blucher to a strict 











and advise our fair friends never to perform that operation in public. 
Handkerchiefs were mede to wipe the pearly tear, or regale the 























it up, and told him to reveal its marked peculiarity: ‘‘ This cost, 
gentleman, has a yy | about it, which you would never 
discover, were you to try all night. Ir 1s parp For!” They, of 
course, caved in. F 
Jones maintains that the true solution of the old mythologics 
fable of Hercules being tortured to death by the Shirt of Nessus, is 
that he never paid the poor needlewoman for making it; and per- 
haps it would make as good a “ Song of the Shirt” as Hood’s. And 
Lamb said the legend of Ariadne marrying Bacchus, when dese! 
by Lheseus, was an elegant way of insinuating that the poor womal 
took to gin drinking when her husband left her. The classics @ 
this light really might be made quite human. F 
Jones has just called our attention to a remarkable object. It is 
truly a “‘gusus nature.” Itis a goose with only one leg. : 
she stands in the puddle moralising. It reminds us of Socrates 
contemplation. Philosophers have their geese—why not geese theif 
philosophers? Jones is evidently revolving in that vague imitation 
of his pocket—his mind, the chances of buying it for Barnum’ 
Museum, and selling it to the enterprising proprietor of that na 
collection at a fabulous profit. Alas his vision has flown! 
goose has put her other leg down! She had two after all—al 
one was marvellously wel) hidden by her feathers. Jones has hast 
bid us adieu, declaring he will never trust to appearances ag#it- 
Geese, like feminines, will deceive! 
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THE GREAT ART 
ASSOCIATION. 


We here present our three 
hundred thousand readers 
with a view of the celebrated 
Dusseldorf Gallery, of New 
York city, renowned through- 
out the country as the most 
costly and artistically valuable 
of all art collections in this 
country. The view is a good 
one, though it does injustice 
to the “Greek Slave” of 
Hiram Powers, which forms 
one of the prominent features 
of the exhibition. 

All these great works have 
become the property of the 
Cosmopolitan Art Associa- 
tion, and are now in the en- 
tire ion of the directory 
of this unique and very ad- 
mirable institution. This 
association proposes the good 
work of disseminating Art 
and literary taste in America, 
through the distribution of 
paintings, sculptures, bronzes, 
&c., and the best literature of 
the day, among its members. 
Three dollars is the small sum 
required to become a member, 
and for this the subscriber has, 

Ist. The beautiful annuat 
engraving on steel, called 
“Manifest Destiny, or For. 
tune’s Favors,” richly worth 
three dollars. 

2d. The Cosmopolitan Art 
Journal one year—one of the 
most valuable and charming 

ines in America, richly 
illustrated with steel and wood, and filled with biography, criti- 
cisms, essays, tales, gossip, etchings, &c., from the ablest pens. 
8d. To free admission to the Dusseldorf Gallery until May Ist, 
1858. ‘ 

4th. To one share in the award of premiums, the list of pre- 
miums embracing the “Greek Slave,’’ many of the priceless 
Dusseldorf paintings, and over three hundred choice American 
and Flemish paintings, statuary, bronzes, &c., &c. 

Or, those preferring any one of the following monthly maga- 
zines in place of the engraving and Art Journal, will be supplied 
for one year with either Harper’s, Godey’s, Atlantic, Knicker- 
bocker, Graham's, Blackwood, Emerson's, any of the British 
Reviews, Littell’s Living Age six months (or one year for six 
dollars, together with two certificates in the award of premiums). 

It is to be doubted if so much was ever before given for the 
money. The association is only able to grant such benefits 
through its great patronage, and the aggregation of many small 
sums, Its success is unprecedented, and shows not only the 
appreciation of art by the American people, but it demonstrates 
the vitality which is thrown into the business conduct of the 
institution. In its first year the number of subscribers was twenty- 
two thousand four hundred and eighteen, among whom were 
distributed nearly two hundred choice works of art. The second 
year the list of members reached the sum of twenty-four thou- 
sand and eighty-eight. Among these were dispensed nearly three 
hundred choice works in marble, oil colors and bronze. The 
third year was even more successful, the number of subscrivers 
reaching the total of thirty-three thousand and twenty-seven, 
among whom nearly three hundred very choice works of art were 
distributed. 








STAIUR OF PS) CHF. 


This beautiful statue, executed in Carrara marble, forms one 
of the several hundred valuable works of art to be awarded to the 
subscribers in the Cosmopolitan Art Association, on the 26th of 
March nezt, ? 


a 


INTE*IOR VIEW OF THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 


Such results are not only gratifying to the lovers of art and 
literature, but they show the expansive power for good there is 
in this institution. 

The year just passed has been one of appalling disaster to the 
commercial world, and of course seriously affected the patronage 
of the arts and literature generally. In view of this only 
momentary stringency and depression, the directory wisely deter- 
mined to keep the books open until March 26th, by which time 
the country would have recovered from the “ panic,” and money 
would again be “easy.” The fourth annual award of premiums 
was therefore postponed to Thursday, March 25th, to which day 
subscriptions now will be received. Upon the evening of that 
day the annual awards will be made, without reserve, at the 
western galleries of the association, where the distribution has 
always taken place. , 

Reports which have gained currency in some quarters regarding 
the affairs of the association, it is needless to say are as absurd as 
they are unjust. The institution is in a sound and prosperous 
condition, and long will continue to dispense its benefits to an 
appreciative community. 

Those who would know more of the matters appertaining to 
the association and its benefits, should write to C. L. Derby, 
Actuary, 548 Broadway, New York. By remitting fifteen cents 
in stamps, a copy of the beautiful A?¢ Journal—fully worth fifty 
cents—will be enclosed to any address, In the Art Journal the 
whole thing is explained at length. We give these brief para- 
graphs simply to indicate our recognition of this great feature of 
the day. 


CHARLOTTE DE LEYMON; 


OR, 
THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER I. 


“What would you have, my friend? There is no fruit which bas not 
its worm, no flower which has not its caterpillar, no pleasure which has 
not its pain; our happiness is only an unhappiness more or less endura- 
ble.’’—LeTrers oF Ducts. 


In No. 3 Rue d’Antin, in a large, poorly-furnished room, sat a 
number of persons, evidently strangers to one another. Con- 
spicuous among them was a young girl of sixteen years. She 
had an almost infantine face—fair, rosy, delicate and pleasing, 
with beautiful light hair; joy alone sparkled in the large blue 
eyes, which displayed nothing of that natural and involuntary 
anxiety which is usually seen upon the face of a young girl 
about to be married. 

Charlotte d’Hauterive possessed still all the unsuspecting 
confidence of childhood ; she feared neither evil nor grief—she 
had never learned that there were such things in the world. 
She approached the magistrate who was about to unite her, for 
life, to the Baron de Leymon, without the slightest agitation. 
This engagement, contracted at sixteen, for all her future life, 
excited in her not a single fear; the possibility of a regret did 
not present itself toher mind; love, opulence, pleasure, a hus- 
band chosen by herself, a mother whom she loved, diamonds, 
horses, a magnificent hotel, that abundance of useless things 
so necessary to a young wife—all — and repassed through 
the pretty head of the joyous girl, who had hardly exhausted 
the pleasures of childhood, when those of youth came with 
profusion to bring her their enjoyment. Charlotte was full of 
happiness ; she smiled upon her pale and trembling mother 
at her side; she smiled upon her Leopold de Leymon, whose 
handsome, noble and distinguished face brightened under the 
eyes of his young bride, but resumed, as soon as she removed 
her glances from him, the melancholy expression which was 
habitual to him, and which was increased perhaps by a pale- 
ness, rendered more striking from his hair and eyes, which 
were remarkably black. 

In the same room another young girl was about to be united 
to an old man, whom her family had chosen for her; she was 
weeping. Charlotte regarded her with a sentiment of compas- 
sion; then, looking again at her mother and Leopold, she felt 
so re-assured by their protection, that if she had had to live a 
life of several centuries, she would have undertaken the 
journey without anxiety or fear. Her strength was in their 
love; she smiled with happiness when the magistrate pro- 
nounced these words, ‘‘ The husband and wife must be mutu- 
ally faithful to each other, relieve, assist, &c.’’ And she 
signed without hesitation that name which she had just 
changed for the one of Baroness de Leymon. 

At this moment one of those who had been invited, arriving 
too late, approached one of the witnesses, and said, with an 
expression of surprise, 

** What! is she the bride ?”’ . 

“*Certainly—and she is a worthy one; it is an exeellent 
match.”’ 

“ Ah ! ” 

And ail was finished ; for mye | is more prompt and less 











solemn than that ceremony which, in the name of the law, 
binds us to obligations for every period of life, to duties for 
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every day and hour that we 
live. 

This young girl, who knows 
only the caresses of her mo- 
‘ ther, and the plays which 
G7 brightened her earlier years ; 
whose mind has not been able 
to receive any lessons of expe- 
rience ; whose heart is ignorant 
of all the passions which age 
awakens, has promised not only 
her present life, but her ideas, 
sensations, tastes, thoughts 
to which circumstances give 
rise, and which time must 
deyelop. She has given away 
body and soul, for the present 
and the future, to a man whom 
she hardly knows, and to whom 
she belengs for ever—who has 
a right over her thoughts as 
well as her actions! e will 
be able to search her soul, to 
seek there faults or errors 
which she would conceal from 
herself; he will be able to 
dispose of herself and her for- 
tune as he wishes, separate her 
from her family, tear her from 
her friends, take away from |i: r 
the amusements of her age « 
the affections of her heart! All 
will be right! She has signed ! 

Not a thought of anxiety or 
fear crosses the mind of the 
imprudent Charlotte! while 
Leopold is still pale, and the 
mother of the thoughtless child 
trembles so much that all eyes 
are upon her. 

As they approach the car- 
riage in order to go to the 
church, Charlotte finds means 
to approach her mother, and 
to say to her, “Do not trem- 
ble thus for me, mamma—I ain 
sure to be happy!” 

Madame d’Hauterive looked 
at her daughter, brilliant with 
youth and happiness; she smiled upon her with the inexpressible 
tenderness of maternal love ; the joy of her child is reflected for a mo- 
ment in her own large blue eyes, so melancholy and so sweet; but 
amidst this happiness a tear escapes ; her long brown eyelashes fall 
in order to conceal this indiscreet sign of repressed suffering ; 
Madame d’Hauterive turns her head, and her eaughter believing 
that she has re-assured ber, turns gaily to Leopold. 

They set out for the church. Charlotte and her mother were 
seated side by side in the back of the carriage, while the front seat 
was occupied by Leopold and Arthur de Bréval, an old officer of the 
guard, his only relative, and his witness. Arthur, who had arrived 
the evening before, looked with the attention and spirit of observa- 
tion which characterized him at the two ladies, whom he now saw 
for the first time in his life. 

Fifteen days previous he had received a letter from Leopold con- 
taining these words : 

‘* For six months I have not heard from vou ; but as you are often remiss in 
writing, I am not anxious; but I have heard that you are coming to Paris, and 
I hope you will arrive in time to serve me as witness to my marriage, which 
will take place before the end of the month. Iam going to marry Mademoiselle 
Charlotte d’Hauterive. Adieu ! ‘ 


CZ, 


Thy cousin and friend, 
LEoPoLp.”? 

This la¢onic note, which contained no information concerning the 
fortune, the family, and the personal qualities of the lady whom he 
was going to marry, surprised Arthur very much. Was there 
nothing good to be told? What reasons had decided this marriage ? 
What could have hindered his friend from explaining himself on this 
subject? A thousand conjectures filled his mind. ite, the intimate 
friend of Leopold; he, who had known all the life, all the heart of 
his cousin ; he to be entirely ignorant of this important affair, which 
Leopold, with his affectionate and delicate heart, could not have 
resolved to do from frivolous motives or from speculations of interest. 
Curious and anxious, Arthur hurried to the house of his friend the 
very day of his arrival in Paris; it was the eve of his marriage. 
Agreeable to his habits of intimacy, Arthur preceded rather than 















followed the servant who opened the door. That of the chamber of 
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STATUE OF FIDELITY. 


The above beautiful group, executed in the finest Carrara marble, 


will, in addition to Powers’ Greek Slave and several hundred paint- 
ings, sculptures, &c., be awarded as premiums among subscribers in 
the Cosmopolitan Art Association, on the 25th of March, 
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Leopold was open.a little way, and he perceived his friend before 
the fireplace, turning with impatience at the noise he made on enter- 
ing. He seemed so pre-oceupied and so cross that Arthur stopped, 
almost frightened at the expression of his face. 

“* Ah, it is you!” said Leopold, at length, forcing himself to as- 
sume an air of satisfaction: His friend, while seating, himself by the 
fireside, saw that some papers had just been consumed there. *‘I 
am to be married to-morrow,” The smile with which Leopold: re- 
plied to the questioning look of Arthur made him smile also, ‘ 

“T understand; this destruction of that which marks the past is 
a sacrifice to the repose of the future. My faith, I would not have 
taken so much trouble if I had been foolish enough to get married; 
my principles do not permit me to keep love-letiers. Those that 
have given me the most pleasure have not existed twenty-four hours 
after their reception.” . 

“Ah!” said Leopold, in a tone of reproach. 

Arthur continued, 

‘* With your romantic ideas and your eternal love affairs, you see, 
that, after all. you arrive at thesame pointI do. But I, at least, it 
was for her I loved that I made a sacrifice, rendered necessary by my 
wandering life of an officer, and the disorder of an apartment where 
each of my comrades had the right of searching for what they pleased. 
You—here in a fixed position—master of your time, enjoying 
liberty—you have been able to give away your heart. As forme, | 
lent it for several days; and at the end of thirty-four years behold 
us both in the same situation. Foolish joys, pleasures of the heart, 
ficeting amusements, loves of the garrison, eternal passions, behold 
all that remains of them!’ And Arthur stirred the cinders of the 
burnt letters with the tongs, and when some smai] pieces of raper 
were visible covered with writing ina lady’s hand, Leopold carefully 
destroyed them. 

Arthur, still holding the tongs, sought among the cinders the 
smallest bits which had escaped the fire, and each of them he found 
and threw back into it became matter of joyous, sad or philosophic 
reflections. 

“Yet is it not true, Leopold? Each of these letters was written 
under the impression of an emotion more or less lively, and that per- 
haps was believed would exist always. Thy heart beat on receiving 
them, and vag 

Leopold rose abruptly, took a turn through the room, remeved 
some papers, tore up a journal, which he threw into the fire, and 
said, smiling, 

“Tt seems that you have become terribly sentimental at Bourbon- 
Vendée!’ There was a bitterness in his voice, which he tried to 
render cheerful. 

‘* Listen, my friend. You have been too mysterious with me, 
above all, for the last four or five years, and conjectures are easily 
formed. 1 have made them to your advantage. If I had said all 
that 1 thought, and that which is most probable in the time that you 
have lived in Paris, I would have added that, happily for those 
women whom you treat thus, and whose souvenirs you have de- 
stroyed, they probably were the first to forget you, and it would have 
been foolish to attach more importance to their love than they did 
themselves. See! here js still another fragment of a letter! Did 
it come from that pretty little blonde that you did not wish me to 
see one day at Feydeau, and whom you met the next day in so mys- 
terious a téte-a-téte with my colonel ?”’ 

Leopold laughed. ~ 

‘And that one! is it from Augustine, that pretty dancer who 
made so much fun of you ?—is this one from Anna? But allthese 
souvenirs you recelved more than four years ago; you must have 
a great number of new ones.” 

The Baron de Leymon was standing up. The first pleasantries of bis friend 
had made him smile; but he appeared no lo r to give them the least atten- 
tion Immovable betore the fire, his looks fixed upon the cinders which Arvhur 
was still moving, he was pa'e and seemed avxious. His lofty figure, his expres- 
sive eyes, his raven hair and beard, his noble face, sad and severe, gave to the 
whole of his person an appearance so remarkable that his friend was struck 
with it He stopped, mute and pensive, examined him with anxiety, and jor 
some minutes there was silence 
t to break i 


said he ; 








Leopold was the fir 
‘Your conjectures are false, ‘* the letters which I have just burned 
are ailin the same handwriting 

There was upon his face when he pronounced these words an uadefinable 
expression which frightened Arthur ; they relapsed again into silence ; each of 
the two frieuds bad a thought which he concealed from the other. Arthur felt 
no longer a disposition to laugh ; there was seen no l»nger upon the face of 
Leopold that forced sm le with which he had hoped to deceive his friend. A 
tear trembled iu his eyes. 

Arthur arose and took him by the hand : 

** Leopold,’’ said he, “ is it out of pique that you are going to marry? If so, 
it is not too late yet to break off your engagement, and do not unite yourself 
fur ever to a woman whom you cannot love, and who does not love you ”’ 

A smile re-appeared upon the lips of the baron, but it was a gentle, calm and 
confi ‘ing onc 

“You are still wrong,’’ said he ; ‘‘ the lady Iam going to marry is charm- 
ing ; she is but sixteen, and possesses the graces of youth, the frankn:ss of 
chitihood, united to all the attractions of a woman. She loves me, and—lI also 
—I love her. We are to be married to-morrow. You see that my days are 
numbered ; I bave not a mivute to lose ; come with me to her house, I will 
introduce you to ber,’’ 

Arthur hesitaied ; but at last lhe declined the presentation—excused himself 
because of his disordered dress and his fatigue after his journey, and asked some 
unimp rtant questions about the fortune and family of the bride elect. A.l 
th r plies proved the advantages w hich the world v.lues, and the conveniences 
which it exac 8, joined to the agreeabilities which are not always to be found in 
what is catled a good match. Although all this was told by Leopold in « frank 
and confiding tone, still it was evident to Arthur that his friend did not untol 
10 him all the thoughts which pre-occupied bim, and that a secret grief hung 
over this warriage ; but it was impossible for bim to penetrate it. 

At the moment of separation Leopold seized his hand, 

‘*T shall not see you again, for the ceremony takes place at two o’clock to- 
morrow,’’ said he ; ‘and you have not said a word about yourself.’ 

* About myself?’’ replied Arthur, carelessly, “‘what shail I say? I came 
from Vendée. Ah, my triend, this generation have all degenerated ; love too ! 
As for glory, it is never thought of ; no one respects it. ihe heart has nothing 
to lean upon, and knows not crime from virtue,’? : 

“*Can it be possible,’’ said Leopold, ‘‘that Your opinions are changed upon 
this subject? You who have made so many sacfifices to your opinions?” 

“* My opinions !’’ cried Arthur, with impatience, * my opinions! Havel any? 
Do I know where to stop? Who dares to affirm that good is here, or that evil 
is there?’’ 

* But this wound—this arm still im a sling ?”’ 

Arthur smiled. 

‘* When conviction of the mind is shaking, Leopold, there still remains the 
instinet of the heart: this islove. In one age it is called foolishness, and it 
excites noanxiety. At present, my friend, love is full ot tolerance; it compre- 

» hends an opposed conviction, admires a contrary attachment, and allies itself 
to all that is noble and generous which the soul possesses. One believes but 
little in it, and one fears it not; it is so rare, and it has so little of enthu- 
siasm! I have done what my heart commanded; now, independent and free, 

I wish to live from curiosity. There are so many things to see now in the 
world !”” 

‘« There are plenty of fools, it is true.’’ 

“Oh! folly is not the vice of our times; I find, on the contrary, reason 
everywhere. One makes such positive calculations, and seeks his own int rest 
in everything, that the passions themselves are submitted to the arrange- 
ments of fortune or ambition. Who wiil show us any fools capable of a true 
at‘achment? I should like to find tome, for in this calculating and egotistical 
age, faults are perhaps the only respectable things that remain to us; they 
alone are artless and true.’’ 7 

This fanciful philosophy brought some cheerfulness to the face of Leopold. 
Arthut continued. 

“* Do not believe, however, my friend, that] ama morose philosopher! No; 
I have come to Paris in order to pass my time gaily; you are going to be mar 
ried in order to be happy; | will remain a bachelor in order to attain the same 
end. When 1 wish some recreation, I will associate with the world: when I 
have need of affection, I will come to see you, and enjoy your happiness 

At these last words, Leopold’s countenance displayed a vague anxiety; he 
seemed almost to doubt that happiness of which he had endeavored to prove 
the existence to his friend, whom his +ad pre-occupation did not escape. 

They separated; and each felt that the full and entire confidence of former 
days existed no longer between them. In spite of the fatigue o' his journey, 
Arthur was sp unquiet that he employed oli his evening in visiting seme of 
their mutual friends, in order to learn adroitly what report said of the mar- 
riege of the Barun de Leymdn; well assured that malignity or envy would 
acquaint him with everything alarming, or if any sed events had preceded it. 

He could learn nothing! Madame d’Hauterive had become a widow very 
young, and was solely occupied with the education of ber daughter; and in 
order to leave her all her fortune, bad obstinately refused to marry a second 
time. Her family was honorable, and on a perfect footing with that of the 
barén} the young girl was charming; Leopold bad visited them for a leng 
time; Wey knew of no love affair which had taken place for several years. 

Arthur was re-assured, and ended by persuading himself that his too suscep 
tible friendship had only imagined some clouds in the happiness of his fr end 

His friendsbip It was his only passion Arthur, with a moderate or 
tune, an ordivary face, and a calm character, had had, like all other young 
people, some illusions. They were dissipated by the light of that evld good 
sense which spoils life, by making us see things as they are, and in giving us 


the secret motives for the actions and words of men So he was neither am 








r 
bitious nor vain; he had seen the truth without ill temper; he enjoyed the 





good, sought to avoid evil and forget it; and his patural carelessness was in- 
creased by all which brings experience and reflection. : ; 

A practical philosopher, happy by nature, he was rarely deceived in his 
hopes or his affections—he expected so little of others! But a friend from 
childhood of Leopold, he was attached to his loving heart, his gentle eharac- 
ter, his dreamy and teoder soul. For the Baron de Leymon to live was to 
love! His amours had been serious passions, and when violent grief had 
marked some of his affections, and he had wished to follow the ex»mple of 
Arthur, in occupying his life with those Jight relations which can leave no re- 
grets, distaste and «ennui overwhelmed him; and as it almost always happens, 
in spite of the advice which the two friends reciprocally gave, each had fol- 
lowed his own inclinations, and they sought happiness in entirely opposite 

ths. 

P Aptos awaited impatiently the indicated hour, and it was with infinite 
pleasure that he admired the grace and enchanting charms of the young bride 
elect in the carriage where, placed opposite to her, he could contemplate her 
at his ease. His eyes were constavtly fixei upon that face, which was still 
embellished by the most artless joy. Sometimes, also, his looks fell upon his 
friend, whose manly beauty and seriousness contrasted with that of Charlotte, 
but it was not less remarkable. be 

‘* Mamma,” said the young girl, ‘‘as soon as summer comes again, we will 
go to Hauterive. M. de Bréval does not know that delightful abode; but the 
friend of M. de Leymon must become ours, and you wii! see, sir, a charming 
Jandscape upon the banks of the Loire. Ob, how much J amused myself there 
formerly, and how happy I shall be there now!’ And her brilliant eyes added, 
With, you, Leopold! ‘‘ What pleasure.’’ continued she, “to walk toge‘her 
under the beautiful trees which border the river! But you know this pretty 
place, Monsieur de Leymon. Last year you passed three months there. I was 
at boarding-school then, and it is five years since I have seen that charming 
spot. Oh, how bappy we thall be there, mamma! 1 have heard you say so 
many times that nothing equalled the happiness that you have experienced 
there. Is it not true that you will be content to return to it?” 

Madame d’Hauterive made no reply. Arthur looked at her, and examined 
her for the first time. Madame d’Hauterive was just thirty-four; her fice was 
rendered beautiful by its calmness, its delicacy, and the regularity of her 
features. She might have been taken for a model, if one could have painted 
that sensib:lity which comes from the heart, and which was so inherent in her 
nature that the sound of her voice, her movements, her slightest gesture, 
attested, by their graceful nonchalance, a soul created for gentle and tender 
emotions. It seemed as if she could only utter words of consolation. Arthur 
felt himself involuntarily moved and attracted by this attractive expression. 

At this moment she endeavored to reply to her daughter, but the words 
could not escape fiom her slightly contracted lips, because of the internal 
trouble of her mind. She held out her hand, took that of Charlotte, and pressed 
it feebly. 

They arrived at the church. When it was time to descend from the carriage 
Madame d’Hauterive could hardly sustain herself, and, trembling, she leaned 
upon the arm of Arthur. Then, looking at him, she smiled; tried to jest upon 
the inv« luntary agitation of a motber who gives her child to another, who 
ceases to belong to her. And Arthur was astovished that, notwithstanding 
this apparent calmness, even cheerfulness, he remarked a slight agitation in 
the hand which rested upon his arm. 

‘* My daughter is so young yet that I did not expect to lose her so soon, 
And then. behold me an old woman; soon, perbaps, a grandmother !”’ 

She smiled. But there was a singular con'rast between the pale face, 
trembling hand, and the words which she tried to render gay 

Juring the ceremony she prayed fervently; her eyes were raised towards 
heaven with a supplicating expression. She looked beautifully then, less on 
account of the regular purity of her features, than from that emotion which 
seemed to detach her from earth, in order to turn all her vows, all her hopes, 
towards another world. 

Leopold, of a nature babitually so calm, appeared agitated; his movement: 
were quicker, anxiety and even fear appeared in the looks that he cast around 
him. Evidently he feared some fatal event which did not happen. He uttered. 
after the e remony, a sentiment of joy, which did not escape his wife or his 
mother-in law, but which did not suffice to restore cheerfulness to the re- 
mainder of this solemn day, so sad for every one. For, whatever the disposi- 
tions of the married ones may be, the satirfaction of their families, the station 
of life in which they are placed, and the fertune which they possess, an inex- 
pressible sadness presies over the marriage day f the ha; piest. They vainly 
seek in the foolish pleasures of balls, in the solitude of the country, in the 
pleasures of intimacy, and in the distraction ef travel, a refuge from the 
reflections and pain’ul impressions to which this eter nal + ngagement gives rise 
As if the heart, so weak, so variable, and so incons'ant, could prevent itself 
from experiencing a secret fear at the aspect of those immutable duties that it 
imposes, and that it should be involuntarily frightened at the irrevocable 
bondage of which the happiness is supported upon a ffections so iragile. 

The day was melar choly : the dinner had nothing of vivacity about it, in 
spite of the small number of the guests: Arthur and two relatives of Madame 
a’ Hauterive composed the whole party. 

* OK,’’ said Charlotte, beginnic g to be astonished at the melancholy faces of 
each, *‘how serious we all are! If I was superstitious I would take this 
mournful air, which infects me, for a presentiment, and I would fear some 
misfortune.’’ 

‘Fear nothing,” replied Arthur. ‘The gravity which always presides at a 
marriage only exercises its ¢ mpire here, and troublesome presen'iments cannot 
reach you. They are ordinarily vague sentiments of regret and remorse, an 
instinct of the mind awakened by s@me wrongs that we conceal from oth rs and 
from ourselves, and which, without our knowledge, warns us that our conduct, 
having departed from the received ideas and principles, must result in un- 
harpiness and unforeseen troubles.’’ 

On finishing the-e words Artbur saw with anxiety that Leopold arose and 
pressed him convulsively by the hand, as if to s'op the words he was about to 
add, and to chamgge the course of the conversation. 

The baron continued all the evening uncommonly agitated. Ennui and 
restraint shortened the stay of the guests ; the relatives and Arthur retired 
early. Arthur waited in vain for aglance of the e.e, or a pressure of the hand, 
which on account of their friendship he expected in parting. With an anxious 
pre-eccupation the looks of the baron wandered around the room, without fix- 
ing them upon any of the objects wh ch were dear to him. 

Arthur went out. 

Madame d’Hauterive, without saying a word, took her daughter by the hand 
and conducted her to the apartment which was destined for ber in the same 
house, and which was con iguous to the one which she occupied. She remained 
with her nearly half an hour, and then in order to go to her own chamber she 
was forced to cross the saioon. ‘ihe Baron de Leymon was still there, immove- 
able, in the same place where she had left him when she went ont with her 
daughter. He started at the sound of her steps, made a movement to rise, and 
stopped. He raised his hand te his brow, and when at length his eyes sought 
Madame d’Hanterive, she had disappeared. Soon he heard her close the door 
of her chamber ; he quitted his arm-chair abruptly, walked up and down the 
saloon with a precipitaie step, as if to escape from the ideas which beset him : 
then a servant having entered the apartment he withdrew, in order to avoid 
his notice, and went slowly towards the chamber where his wife awaited him. 

Madame d’Hauterive bad entered her reom with apparent calmness; but 
afier having cast her bewildered eyes around ber, and being well assared that 
she was alone, she threw herself upon her knees with a kind of ¢elirium, erv- 
ing, ‘‘My God! my God! have pity upon me! help me! take away my life! 
1? And tears, sighs, bitter complaints, 











I die a thousand times in suffering thus ! 
and groans escaped from her heart. 

Mademoiselle Durand, an old domestic who had taken care of her from child- 
hood, and who occupied the room next to hers, approached a glass door which 
separated the dressing-room from the alcove ; there, rasing the curtain, she 
saw and heard all this despair, all this deep grief which the heart of her mis- 
tress could not contain. She dared not advance, and felt that she ought to 
respect a grief which Madame d’Hauterivey in spite of its violence, had been 
able to conceal from the eyes of all. But her anxiety kept her at the door for 
nearly an hour, expecting that she would be called, or that her attendance 
might be necessary. Then, not hearing any noise, and seeing her mistress still 
upon her knees, but motionless, supported by an arm-chair, and her bead con- 
cealed in her hands, she entered the chamber, in order to draw her from her 
reflections and from a situation injurious to her health. But she spoke to ber 
in vain, and having approached her, she found that she was cold and inani- 
mate ; she thought that she was dead ! 

She took in her arms this poor women that she had rocked a joyous infant, 
and whow she had lived with ail her life. She called her Lucie as she bad 
former}y called her, and caressed her as she did then. Trying to re-animate 
her, still uncertain whether life had not for ever departed, hardly knowing 
wheiher to wish her to revive to the renewal of her grief, or that death had 
closed for ever this mysterious misfortune, which had not been confided to her, 
but of which she knew all the cetails and extent. ‘ Poor Lucie!” «#id she, 
**] have never quitted ber since I took her, at the age of four, from the bed of 
her dying mother. I have grown old without any other interest in my life. I 
have partaken of ali her griefs, without saying anything to her about it! 
When, after one year of a happy marriage, death deprived her of M 
d’Hauterive, what suffering! Her daughter alone was able to attach her to 
life! Her daughter !’’ 

A tear fell from the eyes of Mademoiselle Durand; then she approached, in 
order to see the weak and almost imperceptible breathing whcih testified that 
her mistress still lived. ‘She is very beautiful! she is very rich! But if 
she never awakes, perbaps it will be better for her!’’ And this aimost inhu 
man wish was spoken from so devoted a heart, that tears inundated the face of 
the poor old woman. 





Madame d’Hauterive moved slightly; Mademoiselle Durand dried her e-es, 
resumed a tranquil air; and when her mistress came to herself, nothing upon 
the features of the old woman indicated that she suspected anything but a 
slight indisposition, na'urally following the fatigue of the day. 

Madame d’Hauterive put herself, or rather let herself be put to bed, without 
uttering a single word. After some moments of repose she recovered from ber 
profound affliction; she thanked Mademoiselle Durand, and told her that she 
had no further need of her assistance; but the iatter, on retiring, did not en- 
tirely close the door of the cabinet, intending to watch all night. In effect, 
she placed near this door, with the greatest precaution, a chair, upon which 
she seated herself. Thus but a little distanee from the bed, but concealed by 
the draperies, holding her breath, avoiding the slightest movement which 
might betray her presence, she passed several hours listening to the sighs, 
broken with which betrayed an irreparable misfortune y were 
wishes for death, regrets for a happiness lost without possibility of recovery, 
inarticulate reproaches, unheard-of anguish, and «ufler.ngs which seemed in- 
supportable! and the tears of the old woman ran almost constantly. 

* Alas! she has only me !’’ repeated she. 


sobs, They 











After several hours, when the day began to break, hearing no longer any 
noise, she advanced gently towards the bed of her poor mistress, and. was. re- 
joiced to see that fatigue had closed her burning eyes, and that she had sunk 
at last into a peaceful sleep. 

(To be continued. ) 








THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


Summer moonbeams softly playing, 
Light the woods of Castle Keep ; 

And there I see a maiden straying, 
Where the darkest shadows creep. 

She is listening—meekly, purely, 
To the wooer at her side ; 

Tis the ‘‘ eld, old story’”’ surely, 
Running cn like time and tide. 

Maiden fair, oh ! have a care ; 

Vows are many—truth is rare. 


He is courtly, she is simple ; 
Lordly doublet speaks his lot ; 
She is wearing hood and wimple— 
His the castle, hers the cot. 
Sweeter far she deems his whisper 
Than the night bird’s dulcet thrill ; 
She is smiling—he beguiling— 
Tis the “old, old story’’ still. 
Maiden fair, oh! have a care ; 
Vows are many—truth is rare. 


The autumn sun is quickly going 
Behind the woods of Castle Keep ; 

The air is chil!—the night wind blowing, 
And there I see a maiden weep. 

Her cheeks are white—her brow is aching— 
The “‘ ola, old story’’ sad and brief ; 

Of beart betrayed, and left, nigh breaking, 
In mute despair and lonely grief. 

Maiden fair, oh | have a care ; 

Vows are many—truth is rare. 


LIFE’ SCENES IN NEW YORK. 


g Exhibition, observed by Docsticks, P. B. 
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A Sparri 
‘“*Wnuo struck Billy Patterson?” ‘ Will saltpetre explode?” and 
‘* Will lager bier intoxicate ?’’ These three are the great questions 
of the age; and as the first has been a vexed subject for many years, 
Padlin and myself, with that ardor in the pursuit of knowledge which 
has ever distinguished us, started on a tour for the purpose of eluci- 
dating, if possible, the great pugilistic mystery. Mature and care- 
ful cogitation taught us that the regular “fighting men” of the city 
would be likely to afford us information, and aid us to the successfal 
result of our search, for the chances are several to one that one of 
the great fraternity of ‘‘ roughs” favored the lamented William with 
the celebrated blow that has been the subject of such anxious and 
persistent inquiry. Among the fighting men, therefore, we deter- 
mined to commence our pilgrimage, never doubting that the man of 
whom Mr. Patterson was smitten would be eventually found, or we 
be providentally guided to his honored grave. 

The multitudes of ** roughs”’ 
course, their peculiar amusements; chief among which are sparring 
matches, which are festal gatherings of sporting men and curious 
outsiders, for the purpose of seeing divers well-developed and half- 
naked gentlemen batter each other about the head with boxing- 
gloves, and make vigorous endeavors to legitimately break each 
others’ necks in the lively amusement of wrestling. At a grog-shop 
in White street, connected with which is a large ball-room, these 
pleasaut parties frequently come off, and on Wednesday of last week 
preparations were made for an evening’s amusement of no common 
liveliness, of which fact the curious public was duly apprised by large 
yellow posters, upon which was the picture of two gentlemen of the 
“fancy,” scientifically hammering each other, according to the 
acknowledged rules of the P. R. ‘This document also specified that 
the principal performers on the occasion were men of admitted 
science and no end of pluck, that good cigars and the best Jiquors 
were to be had at the bar, and that on the whole a good time might 
be apprehended. It further set forth that there would be a few 
rounds between ‘* The Bantam” and “ The Jersey Pet,” an amiable 
‘*mill” between ‘One-Eyed Josey’’ and ‘Brooklyn Mike,” and 
that “Slashing Dan” and “The Lively Dumpling” would have a 
set-to for a bottle, of whiskey and five dollars, half of which was to 
be expended at the bar to treat the “gentlemen patrons” of the 
exhibition. The entertainments, of the evening were to conclude 
with a few friendly rounds between “ Big Black Jake” and ‘Old 

3ill Regley,”’ for whose benefit the whole performance was given. 
A number of amateurs were also to appear, but it did not seem that 
any great amount of sport was to be anticipated from their exertions, 
for their names were not announced. 

Of course this was an opportunity not to be neglected by Padlin 
and the writer of this veracious account, and we resolved to be 
present in person and behold the fistic gladiators. It was deemed 
prudent to adopt some slight disguise, inasmuch as gentlemen of 
the fancy have an instinctive aversion to gentlemen of the press, 
and are apt to resent their efforts in the pursuit of knowledge as 
impertinent, and also to punch their reportorial heads without the 
slightest cause or provocation. Accordingly, with our shabbiest 
coats, our queerest hats, and our pants tucked defiantly into our 
heaviest boots ; with our shirts loose at the neck, our hats cocked 
knowingly over one eye, while we endeavored to assume in our con- 
versation and manners the identity of rowdies, we repaired to the 
designated spot. 

We entered through a narrow hall, and found a bar-room in the 
back of the building. It did not differ from other bar-rooms, save 
in the filthiness of all the surroundings, and in the entirely vicious 
and brutal characteristics of the customers. These latter were the 
red-shirted class of rowdies, who, by their desperate acts and their 
imitation of the dress of our firemen, bring constant disgrace upon 
the department. Their general deportment may be described as 
slouchy; they havea guilty way of bearing themselves, never looking 
an honest man in the face, and, in fact, never entering into the 
society of honest men at all, except to make the said honest mer suffer 
in some way to the advantage of the rowdies. They all haveas oop 
in the shoulders, and a shambling way of getting over the ground, 
and they ali drink themselves dead drunk whenever they can get 4 
chance. It is this class who are ever ready with the knife or the 
slung-shot, and who only live by one or anotber kind of rotbery. 
With these and a few of a somewhat less objectionable class of men, 
horse-jockeys, gamblers, and others of the better dressed species 0 
sporting-men, the little bar-room was thronged. Slang and blas- 
phemy were the staples of the conversation, and when I assert that 
their talk was as filthy as their gaiments, I feel that the force of 
language can no further go. Padlin began shortly to exbibit 
symptoms of sea-sickness, and to clamor loudly for fresh air, and 80 
we adjourned to the room up-stairs where the exhibition was to be 
given, and which had the advantage of being higher up in the world 
and of giving an opportunity for ventilation. F 

We paid each twenty-five cents to a sinister-looking man im ® 
little hole in the w who scrutinised us somewhat sharply, as if he 
somehow suspected that we were not such thorough blackguards a8 
we would make him believe; and being a competent judge of black- 
guards, he would have soon detected our spurious 
characters and turned us ignominiously into the street, had not the 
fifty cents been too great an inducement, and he finally concluded 
to let us pass. 

The room to which we were admitted was a large ball-room about 
é¢ighty feet long by forty feet wide, but it had long been disused for 
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| the original purpose, and the floor had become so completely 
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changed in appearance by the accumulation of indescribable varie- 
ties and unlimited quantities of nastiness, that it was more like a 
stable-ficor than a place for the “light fantastic toe” to go through 
its evolutions. The customary orchestra box was perched upon the 
side of the room, and was filled with a number of sporting gentle- 
men who were desirous of being separated from the somewhat 
dirtier erewd below, and who had paid half a dojlar each for that 
privilege, There were vo seats in the hall excepta single bench 
runnirg entirely around the room close up to the wall, and which 
was used by a number of short blackguards to stand upon, that they 
might thus be able to oversee the long blackguards who stood in 
front of them. The principal object of note in the place was a 
platform elevated about four feet from the flocr; it was situated in 
the centre of the room, was about twelve feet square, and surrounded 
by a strong railing to keep outsiders from climbing up into the 
ring, and also to save combatants from being knocked out of the 
ring by any blows of unusual strength and viciousness. This plat- 
form was. of course, the arena in which the combatants were wont 
to fight their pugilistic battles. a 

And now the people came pouring up the narrow stairs in crowds, 
as if the bar-room below had got suddenly sick at its stomach, and 
the exhibition-room was soon crowded. The little orchestra-box 
was crammed with the aristocratic fifty-centers, the floor was 
thronged with the professional roughs who were shoving and crowd- 
ing each other in their attempts to get near the centre of attraction ; 
the benches in the background were filled with more timid indivi- 
duals, like Padlin and myself, who naturally preferred to be near the 
door in the event of a general fight, which is not unfrequently the 
culmination of a sparring exhibi ion; the stage was as jet empty, 
but the scene was already interesting. The only noises heard were 
oaths, scraps of obscene songs, yells to ‘‘ bring on yer fighters ; 
whistles, shrieks, invitations to drink screamed across the room 
from one acquaintance to another, loud and stormy Giscussions as 
to the comparative powers of the men about to be trotted out, chal- 
lenges to fight, and threats to “break yer jaw,” or ‘mash yer 
head,” and similar amiable expressions of esteem and considera- 
tion, all delivered at once, and with an earnestness coubly intensi- 
fied by the quantities of vitriolized liqucrs they had poured down. 
The odor arising from this tobacco-soaked floor, and from this 
inconceivably dirty gin-saturated mob, was an original one, that 
was fairly entitled to take the premium as the very vilest of all vile 
smells that ever offended human nostrils. , : , 

The scene was so peculiarly striking that Padlin, forgetting his 
whereabouts. took out a piece of paper for the purpose of making 
a sketch. This movement was noticed by an individual of the red 
shirt species, who, taking Padlin for a reporter, immediately rushed 
to his side, and before he had time to make a mark jerked his hat 
over his eyes. This Celicate attention brought Padlin back to a 
sense of his situation, and he at once Lumbly apologised to the red 
shirt man, and assured him that he was not a reporter, but had 
merely taken out the piece of paper for the purpose of making a 
lirtle calculation to see if he had money enough to treat the crowd 
Red shirt was pacified with the explanation, and at once retired 
with Padlin, and honored that gentleman by taking two large drinks 
and a very strong cigar at his expense. By the tome they returned 
the crowd had got very outrageous in their demands for ** the fight- 
ers,” and their yells brought out a very knotty specimen of a bar- 
keeper, who looked as gi a:led and twisted in every limb and lineament 
as if he hed been tied up successively in a great many very hard 
knots, and had never been able to get the kinks out again. ‘Ibis 
beauteous Apollo mounted the platiorm and announced to the ex- 
pectant crowd in very peculiar English, ‘‘Gen’lemen, I only want to 
say as how the Bantam and the Jersey Pet is a strippin’ for the mill, 
an’ will be ready werry soon.” ‘The knotty man then subsided, and 
the uproer was greater than ever for about five minutes, at the end 
of which time the knotty man again appeared, vigorously elbowing a 
ath through the crowd, and followed closely by the Bantam and the 

et, who marched on with the triumphant air of men who were 
going straight to glory. 

The two champions at once mounted the stage, and were greeted 
with loud cheers and congratulatory exclamations. ‘They were both 
naked from the waist up; and, as to their lower extremities, were 
attired in corduroy knee breeches, long stockings, and cowhide 
shoes. Their hair was cropped close to their heads, and the short 
hirsute stubble that remained stuck straight up on end; their coun- 
tenances were knotty, as if they had been battered about the head 
in their early youth with rolling-pins and broom-sticks. They were 
well develogsl as to their necks, arms and chests, but as a general 
thing were shaky on the legs. When the applause had somewhat 
subsided the Pet and the Bantam retired to the railing for a minute, 
while their seconds and bottle-holders entered upon the arena. 
These were four more knotty gentlemen. whose vocaticn it was to 
see fair play, and to afford, by means of their knees, resting-places 
for their principals whenever those gentlemen became so much ex- 
hausted as to need a breathing spell. 

At ladt all was ready, and the two friendly foes stood up to face 
esch other. They shook hands, which was rather a difficult opera- 
tion on account of the boxing gloves with which their hands were 
encumbered. For be it known to the innocent and uninitiated that 
boxing gloves are huge &tuffed leather cushions fastened to a man's 
hand, so that he may box his fellow-man and knock him about 
without serious injury to the countenance of that fellow-man. 

The umpire calied “ time,” whereupon the belligerents squared at 
each other, and commenced moving their arms about like insane 
windmills, After a great many feints, and false motions, and leap- 
ings forward, and slidings back, and droppings down on one knee, 
and d@gings about, and after a great deal of walking cautiously 
around, and looking carefully for openings through which to batter 
each other, the Bantam struck out and hit the Pet on the nose— 
then the Pet smote the Bantam on the jaw, and also poked the 
Bantem in the ribs, whereupon the Pet made lively play and drove 
the B to the ropes, and was proceeding to pound him at bis leisure, 
when the umpise, cried ‘“ foul,’ and his seconds seized him fero- 
ciously and ma@®him sit down and rest for half a minute, when the 
umpire called ‘‘ time, ’ and they went at it again. 

how, 1 am not posted in the technicaliues of boxing or prize- 
fighting, and can’t give the particulars of each round, and relate 
how the P. “ fibbed”’ the B., or “‘ tapped his claret’”’—or how the B. 
got the P.’s head ‘‘in chancery,”’ and then and there demolished 
him; all I know about it is, that they mauled away at each other 
with great good humor—that they punched each other in the eyes, 
nose and mouth, and drummed on one another's ribs, and clinched 
and threw each other heavily down, and piled themselves up in in- 
discriminate heaps at intervals, and pommelled each other with those 
big leather cusHions in a manner that seemed to afford immense 
satisfaction to the assembled spectators. ‘ihe gentlemen lookers-on 
rejoiced exceedingly when one of the combatants was knocked 
sprawling, and it seemed to afford them a great deal of satisfaction 
when one of the fellow-men tapped his friend and brother with un- 
usual violence on the eye, or gave him an extra lick in the mouth, 
or clinched his friend and brother round the waist, and threw that 
friend or brother over his hip to the floor, to the great damage of 
caving in the ribs of that friend and brother, to say nothing of break- 
ing that friend and brother’s neck. And when the Bantam and the 
Pet had jellified each other's faces, and mellowed their respective 
ribs till they could hardly stand, they were removed, and ** One-eyed 
Josey” and ** Brooklyn Mike” came forward and did the same thing ; 
and after them came “‘ Slashing Dan’’ and *‘ ‘Lbe Lively Dumpling.” 

After a spirited mauling between these two, which was enjoyed to 
the very utmost, the knotty man got up on the stage again, and an- 
nounced that the Dumpling was then in training for a prize-fight, 
which he was safe to win, but he had no present means of subsist- 
ence, and would be thankful for contributions, Then quarters and 
dimes and coppers were thrown from the delighted gentlemen 
resent on the stage, all of which were for the benefit of the Lively 

umpling, and all of which tie Lively Dumpling picked up in his 
very liveliest manner. When there were no more contributions, the 
Dumpling turned to the gentlemen patrons and bowed a bow, the 
like of which was never seen before, and incontinent!y disappeared. 

Then of course the amateurs who had been announced to appear 
didn’t eppear—amateurs never do, So the promised set-to between 
“Big Black Jake”’ and “Old Bill Regley” came off. Jake was a 


negro, and Old Bill a gray-haired eld buffer, who looked asif at some 
early period of his life he had got the worst of a single combat with 
atrip-hammer. The negro, from amiable motives, no doubt, let Old 
Bill job him on the ear, and punch him in the eye, and bore him in 
the mouth, and belt him in the neck, and knock him about gene- 
rally, until Old Bill was about tired out, when Big Jake. put the 
climax to his amiability by suffering himself to be knocked fairly off 








his feet by a blow under his chin, which he took with the greatest 
good nature. 

And this is a]l there was of the sport—-men exercising themselves 
violent y, and knocking each other with; leather pillows. I, who 
had expected to see streams of blood and dozens of cracked heads, 
was disappointed, and loudly expressed my dissatisfaction at the 
state of things. I was certain that I could knock people about with 
those cushions, although I had never had on a pair of boxing- 
gloves; but the thing looked so easy. 

And now, as part of the performers had disappointed the audi- 
ence and had not appeared, there was a call for volunteers. 
Encouraged by the perfidious Padlin, I offered my services, which 
were eagerly accepted. The Dumpling, whose performanges I had 
very severely criticised, and whom J had mentally set dowh as very 
small potatoes indeed, was selected as my antagonist. I took off 
my coat and put on the gloves, and the Dumpling did the same. 
When he held out his hand for me to shake, I mistook the motion, 
and, thinking he was going to punch my stomach, I instantly hit 
him a furious blow in the countenance. I floored the gentleman, 
and he was going to get wrathy about it, but, when the mistake was 
explained, he forgave me, and we squared at each other. I made 
up my mind to first strike the Dumpling in the ear, then smite him 
between the eyes, give him two or three on the head, and then finish 
him by mauling him in the short-rins till he was satisfied. Having 
thus laid out my programme, I proceeded to admonish the Dump- 
ling of his ignorance of the manly art of self-defence, by giving him 
the preliminary rap in the ear, which T had determined on. But, 
it’s a curious fact, when I struck out for his ear, my arm wasn’t 
long enough by about a foot to reach it, while the Dumpling’s fist 
somehow hit me in the mouth. I thought it very careless of him to 
throw bis fist about in that manner, and resolved to teach h‘'m 
better at once. So I struck out for his ear again, but 1 fell on the 
Dumpiing’s fist the second time ; then I began to think that he had 
put bis fist there on purpose; but 1 tried again, and again the fist 
came exactly in my mouth—then 1 knew he did it on purpose, and I 
determined to punish him for it. "Waiting til! I saw a good chance, 
I made a furious blow at his eye—whether I hit him or not I don’t 
know, but about that time there occurred some kind of an explo- 
sion, by which I was thrown headlong from the platform. Whether 
my right heel hit the man in the face before my left heel took the 
other man on top of the head, I am not competent to decide, but, 
when I woke up, the Dumpling was alone on the stage and I was on 
the floor, with « crowd about me, and my nose bleeding frcm the 
effects of my fall. 1 concluded that I wouldn’t renew ti e combat— 
I feared another explosion. So I left, satisfied that men are not 
born good boxers, and with an increased respect for the Lively 
Dumpling. The crowd made jeering remarks at me as I went out, 
which | thought unkind towards a man who Lad just escaped with 
his life {rom a severe explosion. 

Padlin, the wretch, insists that there was no explosion, and that 
what I thought was one, was only the Jast right hander of the 
Dumpling, which, Padlin says, took-me fair between the eyes and 
knocked me clear over the railing. But that is Padlin’s malice, at 
least I think so; but I am ready to acknowledge that if the Dump- 
ling did hit me such a blow, 1 am quite ready to believe that he, the 
Lively Dumpling, is the identical man ‘who struck Billy Pat- 
terson.” 








THE JAPONICA EPISTLES. 


MISS ROSINA SMYTHE, OF WASHINGTON, D. C., AND MRS. SERA- 
PHINA BhKOWN, OF UNION SQUARF, NEW YORK, DISCOVERED IN 
THEIR DRAWING-ROOM, GEORGETOWN, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Miss Smythe reading Frank Lesiien’s MaGAzinz, and Mrs. Brown 
at a Writing-desk. 


SERAPHINE. 

Assist me, dear Rosa, what am I to say? 
You’re not going to read Frank Les iz all day! 
What a bore, 1 must write! no wife's fate can be worse, 
Since my duty demands it, and so does my purse. 
Well, here’s to begin. (Writes)—‘*My dear husband——” 

Rosa. 

That’s cold! 
I should write “ Darling Brown.” 
SERAPHINE. 

That won’t do—’tis too bold! 
A wise man has said, and he never spoke better, 
** That we never should burn, nor yet scribble a letter 
But I go on the plan when I write to my Brown, 
J sball not much care if ’twere read by the town— 
When to any one glse, as I do now and then, 
I put so much sly @uivogue into my pen, 
That it cannot be shown by my riend, if she wished 
To prove a foul traitor, since herself would be dished— 
For I carefully weave something in it, as tho’ 
1’d got it from her—so I'm safe trom a foe! 


Rosa. 
What a singular plan! 


SERAPHINE. 
There can’t be a better— 
But I must now really go on with my Jetter— 
Jt won't do to begin by asking for cash, 
It would let the cat out—ard that, dear, would be rash; 
I'l put that in a postscript, which always contains 
The uppermost thought in the fair writer’s brains. 


Rosa. 
Why not, oh! then, tell him the visit we made 
To Baltimore, love, to hear the opera played. 


SERAPHINE. 


Well, that’s better than nothing—so Rosa, here goes— 
There’s nothing like telling a man what he knows. 

( Writes)—* Rosina and 1, well escorted by beaux, 

Took a trip to fir Baltimore, just for a change, 

To hear great Herr Formes, and the charming La Grange. 
‘the opera was written by sweet Donizetti, 

Which is next thing to saying the music was pretty. 

It is founded on what you have read once before, 

In a novel of Willis—the Bride Lammermoor.” 


Rosa. . 
You are wrongs Seraphine, in your opera story, 
The opera we saw was Mozart’s Trovatore. 


SERAPHINE. 
I know that, my love, as indeed who does not, 
But of that borrid affair 1 don’t know the plot. 
And, above all, aliow me to know my Brown’s mind, 
He's a Whig, and was never to Tories inclined. 


Rosa. 
Oh! just as you please, love; but I make it a rule 
To save one from making herself quite a foo} 





SERAPHINE. 


Permit me to say, love, if truth dare be said, 

Nature’s saved you that trouble—you’re one ready made! 
jut L beg you'll allow me to write on without 

Your childish remarks: I know what I’m about. 


Rosa. 
Oh, certainly, dear. I am sorry I brought 
This affront on myself; but I certainly thought—— 

SERAPHINE. 

Permit me to ask, who authorized you 
To think, miss, for me? 

Rosa. 

ae Well, we will not pursue 

This foolish discussion ; and were you inclined 
To blow out your brains, I should let you ! 





SERAPHINE. 

How kind! 
Again, Jove, you spare me the trouble and woe 
Of watching o’er yours—you’ve got none to blow! 
But, perhaps, you’ll allow me, Miss Smytbe, to conclude 
My note to my husband—I hope I'm not rude ? 

4s rites. ) 
** The music was sweet, though the story was sad, 
She was going to be married—of course she was mad. 
It seems that her father, a Nassau street screw, 
Had married a dame of the Fifth avenue ; 
Well it happened, as usual, her parents and she 
In the matter of lovers could not, somehow, agree— 
Though I, for my part, make bold to confess, — 
Tonat all a girl wants is money and dress, 
A brown stucco house, opera, sofa and carriage, 
Now that’s my idea of a heaven-made marriage— 
And when a young fool rejects a rich suitor, 
I always consider she has had a bad tutor. 
What’s love in a cottage, with nothing to cut on? 
Hashed sighs and stewed kisses'can’t come up to mutton! 
And for once’to be vulgar—who sometimes is not ?— 
A man’s burning glances won’t boil up the pot! 
And so. I repeat, give me fashion and riches, 
And I'd marry old Nick, though he wore Greeley’s breeches— 
Not so, Miss Lucy; she’d met, loafing around, 
Cne of those fast chaps with which cities abound ; 
And they, in a moment of nonsense and rhyme, 
Had joined their two hearts by breaking a dime— 
I guess the poor fellow couldn’t scrape up a dollar. 
Well, each wears their half by a string round their collar; 
He then sails away to win glory, or so, 
To Hungary or Texas—pernaps Mexico— 
Where these queer places are, I’m sure I don’t know, 
Since Miss Haight once assured me geography’s low, 
And I never remember what’s vulgar—that’s so ! 
But first I should mention—now isn’t it queer ?— 
He swears to be faithful for exactly a year, 
And if he comes not in that time back to wed, 
She had better believe, so he tells her, he’s dead! 
Well, when he has gone, her father and mother 
Quite pester her life out to marry another— 
Till at last, wearied out, and supposing him dead, 
She pledges herself that day twelvemonth to wed ! 
The morning arrives—sure as fave comes the chap—he 
The yery rich suitor to make the girl happy. 
The contract is siened—dear La Grange is despairing— 
When*in rushes Brignoli, ail ranting and swearing ; 
He’bullies Herr Formes, and offers to fight ’ 
‘that untortunate basso, and then stabs him outright— 
Looks knives at La Grange—and, savage as Rynders, 
Wants to break their heads first and then smash all the windows. 
La Grange—that is Lucy—not knowing what to do, 
Goes off in a very fierce singing fit too; 
And the bridegroom, the parents, the bridesmaids, an] all 
To the scraping of fiddles set up such a squall, 
I began to quite fear the whole c iling would fall, 
This is very convincing that the best of all ways 
To listen to reason is not to hear what she says, 
And never to swear you'll be faithful and true, 
For that’s very unpleasant, Brown, sometimes to do; 
But marry the man who has got the most cash, 
And then a girl’s certain of cutting a dash, 
And be as aumired by all folks in the town 
As the too happy woman who’s married to Brown!” 
(That’s a delicate touch for that stingy old beast, 
And worth a five hundred extra dellars at least.) 
‘Indeed, when I think of your dear, sweet, poor leg, 
Tears roll from my eyes quite as big as an egg ; 
1 oft lie awake, full of thoughts on our marriage— 
And of the dear present you made me—that carriage— 
But the thought is too much, I can’t write for my: tears— 
How very much distance a husband endears ; 
\’1l therefore conclude with now calling down 
All heavenly blessings upon my dear Brown,” 
(That’s another sweet touch—but Brown’s such a brute, 
You get the most out of him sometimes when you’re mute; 
But while I’m about it I’li humor the log, 
Tle’s fond, too, of pork, so {’ll go the whole hog.) 
‘*I forgot, love, to tell you the weather is fine, 
And the great fight in Congress—Your own 
SERAPHINE. 

P, S.—Apropos, I had nearly forgotten to say 
That I’ve drawn a small draft on your bankers to-day ; 
I don’t quite remember if ’twas one thousand or twu— 
Whic tever it was, love, a less sum wouldn't do— 
But I’ve bought with the money some presents for you.” 








Punctuation Ponts, 

The a now used in punctuation were introduced into writing 
gradually, some time after the invention of printing. The Greeks 
had none, and there was no space between their words. The Ro- 
mans put a kind of division between their words, thus, Publius. 
Scipio.Africanus. Up to the end of the fifteenth century, only the 
period, colon and comma had been introduced. The latter came 
into use latest, and was only a perpendicular figure or line propor- 
tionate to the size of the letter. To Aldus N anutius, an eminent 
printer, in 1790, we are indebted for the semicolon, and also for the 
present form of the comma. He also laid down rules now observed 
in regard to their use. The notes of interrogation and exclamation 
were not added till some years later, and it is not known by whom. 
Inverted commas (‘*) were first used by Monsieur Gillemont, a 
French printer, and were intended by him’ to supersede the use of 
italic letters, and the rant oa now call them by that name. 
But they have lately been used by English printers to denote quoted 
matter, In a London book (“The Art of En_lish Poetry’’), printed 
in 1807, it appears that the present mode of denoting quoted matter 
is therein denoted by being set in italic: It is not known by whom 
the apostrophe and dash were invented. 





Interesting Discovery. 

In the county of Nassau, which is full of old Roman antiquities, 
a highly interesting discovery has just been‘made. About half wa 
between Weisbaden and Mayence, in the making of a new soaks 
several graves were laid open ‘They were principally covered in 
with tiles, forming a parallelogram, the longest side of which mea 
sured about two feet. ‘the principal contents consisted of ashes 
and decayed bones, lachrymatories' and ‘pieces of broken pottery, 
One grave contained several objects in iron, a well-preserved grid- 
iron or-grate, and a chain with a book attached to it, »pon which 
still hung ‘the remains of a copper kettle, as also some nails and 
bronze ornaments. There were various cups of terra sigillata, and 
lamps ornamented with the heads of deities. Amongst other ob- 
jecté ‘in glass and bronze was found a curious instrument for piercing 
holes, with a moveable head and point attached to it. The most 
extraordinary of the things discovered was a hollow gl: ss vessel, in 
the form of a fish, with the head bent perpendicularly downwards. 
It is extremely thin, but for what object it was used it is impossible 
to say. Only one coin has been as yet discovered, and it bears the 
effigy of Nero. ‘The graves are placed occasionally in the direction 
from north to south, and occasionally from east to west. 





WASHINGTON 1N A TiGut PLace.—When Colonel Lee, of New 
York, was collecting subserip'ions for the equestrian bronze statue of Wash- 
ingtoa, now standing a menument of patriouem and art at the corner of 
Unvion Park, he bad wccasion io visit an old curmudgeen im the neighborhood 
ad pulling out his subscription paper, requésted him to add his name to the 
list. But old Lucre dectiued respeetfully. 

“T do not see,’”’ he said, ** what benetit this statue will be to me: and $500 
is a great deal of money to pay for the gratification of other peopie.”’ 

* Benefit to you !” replied tye colonel; why, air, it will benefit you more 
than anybody else. The statue can be seen from every window of your bouse: 
it will be an ornament, and will add dignity to the whole neighborhood, and 


it will perpetually remind you of the Father of bis Country—the immortal 
Washington 

‘Ah! colonel,’’ answered old Lucre, “‘I do not require a statue to remind 
me of him, for | always carry Washington here,’’ and be placed his hand upoa 


his heart 


** Then let me tell you,’”’ replied Colonel Lee. “if that is so, all I have got to 
} Say is, \uat you Lave got Washington in an uncommon tight place,’ 
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FRANK LESLIE'S _ 





A Nzar HovusTon STREET. 
Miss Laura Keene.........+.2++++++ seseeeess-S0le Lessee and Directresr. 
The thrilling o~ act Drama, with new scerery, &c., of 
THE COURIER OF, LYONS 
Doors open at 63Z; the performance will commence at 734 o'clock. 
Dress Circle and ‘Parquette, 60 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
2% cents; Orchestra Stal's, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7 


AURA KEENF’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, | 
| 


OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 6563 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
PN ccs 00 chances basthsahdestssmandactars nceteedeoesebe Henry Wood. 
GEURGE CHR IsTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the mangement of Henry Wood and George Christy, with au entirely 
new Programme. 
Stage Manager.. ..- Sylvester B'eeker 
ST . seVbedGeinbanendiadekdad eines etedaaevons L. M. Winans 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
734 o’cloek precisely. 











ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Incomparable American 
Drama, 
THE PIONEER PATRIOT; Or, THE MAID OF THE WAR PATH. 
Dramatized by Mr. H. Watkins, from Cobb’s great stor 
Every Evening at seven o'clock, and every Gedueader ‘and Saturday After 
Doons at haif-past two o’clock 
Also, the GRAND AQUARLA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpent 
Happy Family, &e &c 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 


“FRANK LESLIE'S $ ILLUSTRATED } NEWs PAPER. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 6, 1858 
Special Notice. 
We repeat what we have frequently said before, that we cannot 
be resp nsible for any MSS. sent to us unsolicited. The authors 
of the MSS, that we accept will be addressed upon the subject. 
The MSS. which we reject we will not undertake to return. 








Our Royal Wedding P Pap ers, 
‘Tur marriage of the Princess Royal of England with the Prince 
of Prussia has created so Jively an excitement in our midst, that 
we have devoted a large amount of our space to its illustration. 
We shall continue the subject in our next, presenting in our 
peges the most perfect and elsborate pictorial description of this 
famous marriage that has yet been published in any one paper, 
even in England. We have transferred to our pages the most 
characteristic pictures contained in the various London and 
German pericdicals, and the Subscribers of Frank Lesiie’s 
InuusteaTED Newsparer will get, in the two numbers, for 
Twelve Cents, the 
GEMS OF ALL THE PICTURES 
Illustrating the Royal Marriagr, 
with the various deta‘ls of the 
COSTLY BRIDAL PRESENTS, 
and the ONLY CORRECT PORTRAi‘?s of the 
YOUNG PRINCESS AND HER GRIDEGROOM. 

We shall also publish the famous Portraits of the Queun and 
Puixce Aubext, painted by the celebrated Winterbalter at the 
time of their wedding. 


OUR MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING 





of the 
W HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WASHINGTON. 
Ve shall shortly publish this superb rages which will be the 


LAKGEST ENGRAVING EVER EXECUTED IN 
AMERICA, 

Our Artists have been engaged in its production for several months 
past, its elaborate architectural details and numerous life figures 
requling unusual care and minute finish, Its production will be 
an era in the art of Wood Engraving in America, and we feel 1.0 
little pride in presenting it to the Subscribers of Franx Lesxrz's 
Ititusrratep NgwsPaPer. 


Congress. 

Cur “ Kansas question” is still apparently the only thing of 
interest i cur national legislature, and everything that is accom- 
plished is directly or indirectly connected with this overdone 
subject. ‘The Clay and Cullom cifficulty was literally made a 
Congressional affair, as we presume the honorable United States 
Senators, who acted as * mutual friends,” and finally, we are 
happy to perceive, brought about a reconciliation between the 
belligerents, must have attended to little else while the affuir 
was pending. Messrs. Shields and Rice, Senators elect from 
Minnesota, have not yet been permitted to take their seats, as 
the State they represent is still out of the Union; if tne delay is 
unnecessary, the resp: nsible parties deserve the condemnation of 
every man in the country. The “ excitement’ of the time 
being is the passage between Mr. Bell and Mr. Johnson, Senators 
from ‘Tennessee, the former making a defence of his conduct for 
voting against the Nebraska bill; in the debate he notified Mr. 
Johuson that, her. after, le should abstain from teking any per- 
sonal notice of him. ‘The biil for the admission of Kansas has 
been made the especial order fur Monday, March Ist. The bill 
to increase the army was lost in the Senate, its own friends killing 
it dead. 

In the House the Kansas Committee met on Wednesday, Feb. 
2ith, when the R«publican members yenewed their attempts to 
create a delay in the presentation of the reports of the inquiry ; 
they were, however, defeated. A bill for the defence cf the 
troutiers of Texas was reported by the Military Committee. The 
resolutions in the case ot Mr. Matteson were discussed at con- 
siderable Jength, and finally referred to a select committee. The 
consideration of the resolution providing jor the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire whether Executive ifluence had 
been employed ‘to control Jegizianon, was postponed until 
Tuesday, the 2d of March. Nouce of a bill was given to permit 
creditors ot the Federai Government to biing suits in the United 
States Courts. After the discussion of the Kansas bill in the 
Committee of the Whole, the lidian Appropriation bill was 
passed, and the House adjourned. 


Foreign. 
Tax Emperor of the French has dispensed with the usual diplo- 
matic circumlocution, and has expressed direct to the English 
Government his sincere regret that any language should have 


| of the English people. 


| Struction cf railroads, 
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appeared in the French papers calculated to wound the feelings 
He expresses ent’re confidence in the 


justice of the British Government. The entente cordiales-as.iar 


| a8 courtesy between the rulers is concerned, is as good as “ever; 
| but there is a strong and abiding hatred between the two peoples, 


passive in England, but hot, fussy and demonstrative in France. 
The Allied forces escaladed the walls of Canton, December 28, 
1857. The heights within the town were speedily taken pos- 
session of, and Gough’s Fort was blown up. ‘lhe escalade was 
effected with but little loss on either side. The victorious 
troops were restrained from entering the city. The troops en- 
gaged were 4,600 British and 900 French. The latest intelli- 
gence from India is of a more cheerful character. , Sir Colin 
Campbell continues his career of success. Direct communication 
was open between Delhi and Calcutta. A difficulty has oc- 
curred between the Governments of France and Switzerland, on 
the subject of the refugees. A prospectus has beeh issued for 
another Swedish loan of $8,000,000, to be devoted to the con- 
There was a slight decline in consols; 
breadstuffs were dull, but cotton had advanced. 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
The Watal Singer—How the Emprror of the French nearly 
fell under his potent Spells. 
AMONG the many reasons given for the occurrence of which we have 
tion of the Empe.or), there is one that has not 
been mentioned by the ju . 1 that is the reputation of jellatore (throw- 
ing spells) enjoyed by the Uéne/iciaire of the evening, aud which, in the origin, 
is reported to have driven him from Paris many years ago. This reputation, 
be it remarked, is shared with another highly popular artist, who, however, 
carries it to ne such extreme lengths, and is, consequently, exempt.from sach 
extreme cases as those which have chequered the life of Massol. 
This singer, once the pride of the French Opera, is said to have discovered 
his singular and fatal gift during the perfurmance of Halevy’s ‘Charles VI.’ 
In the air ‘“* De Malediction,’’ the finest in the piece, he utters a solemn 
adjuration to his betrayer to appear be-ide him at the judgment seat within 
the space of three days. The first time the air was supg—in order to give 
scarcely 


spoken (the at 


ewpted absassin 








greater emphasis to the words—the singer pointed upwards, when lo! 


had the words escaped his lips, when, from the ragged clouds which form the 
heaven of Le opera, a poor machinist jell flat upon the boards, and was picked 
upsenseless The poor fellow was conveyed to bis own lodging, where he expired 
in three days from that time from the effects of concussion of the brain. The 
coincidence was voticed at the time, but the opera being soon afterwards 
suspended, it was, ere long, forgotien. 

‘* Charles VI.’ was once more chosen for the rentrée. Full of the remem- 
brance of the catastrophe which had occurred before, the singer this time was 
careful to avoid the clou s, and, in the famous ejaculation “ Pa, aissez !" 
pointed downward:—direct into the orchestra. It was enough! ‘The director, 
Habeneck, turned pale aud sick, went hume to bed, and died the third day 
irom iLence | 

Pour le coups, this time the people did begin to reflect, and to look with 
curiosity, at ail events, at the directiou towards which tue sir ger pointed his 
finger when summoning the recreant ty:ant io meet him in the other world. 
This time, it appear», tue artist gazed around with precaution, and perceivicg 
the empty box of the Agnados, at the side, thought him»elf quite safe, and 
lsunched forth with the greatest energy into his oft-repeated ** Paraissez 1’ 
But betore it was concluaed the box duur opened, and Aguado hinasel! appeared 
iu front. The gieatest smateur of music, he kad been unabie to resist the 
opportunity of uearing once more the famous air “ De Malédiction,’”? and had 
stopped hi» carriage on its way to the rai lway station, whence he was about to 
siart for Madrid, ia order to quit Paris wi h these delightiul sounds still ringing 
in hisears. Weal) remember the consequence Agnado, the rich, the honored, 
the courted and admired, died at a solitary cottage by the wayside, without a 
relation, without a friend, on the third day after ieaving Paris, on the road to 
Madrid, which place he never reached, anu this time, par ma foi, the effect 
was tov palpable 

Kach time the singer stood forth to sing the famous air, the boxes in the 
vicinity of the stage would be cleared in a twinkling, and it was a pleasant 
sight 10 behold the flight of the dandies from the lion’s den at the side sce nes, 
whose care of their own particular skins ia provervial. Soon after this Massol 
wihdrew. And here we have him again, and on the only night of his perform- 
ance see what happens. ‘he Italians wust be right—he is a jetlatore! But we 
know our remedy. Let us keep our foretinger and little finger spread out all 
the while be is before us, and we have naugnt to fear. He may summon us as 
he pleases; the more he calls the more we won’t come. . 

A Rassian “ Lion” in Paris, who baried hi« Prisoners alive. 

The history of the new lion at Paris is discovered at last. Prince B. has 
been amongst us jor some time, and all around Lim has remained enveloped in 
mystery until the present mome nt. He has furnished the most splendid hotel 
in the mest sumptuous style which has ever been beheld, and has set up bis 
establisumeut entirely in the Russian style, with as numerous a p rsonnel as he 
Ouce possease 4 at bis mansion un tue banks of the Neva. Artists and litterati 
of ali parties have been couviked, and large parties given. kvery one bas 
flocked tu iis Loure, to enjoy the good things ollered by so gene:ous a host, 
whew, lo! it is discovered tuat Pre ce B is the prince wuo ineurred the 
sentence of perpetual bani-hment to tiberia for having buried his Caucasian 
privoners alive! On the accession of Alexander, the Prince-s B—— obiained 
ar. mission of the sentence, on the convition that the Prince should never 
again set Lis foot in Russia; 0 he honors laris with his presence. ihis will 
account for the singular tale of the prince’s aversion to being le/t for one 
single moment alouve, and his horior at the idea of having any but female at- 
tendants abvut his person. 

A Lady who prescribes the Costumes of her Visitors, 

Madame Lehov has withdrawa from Paris, and is about to establish hersel 
in regal splendor at her megnificent chateau cf Condé. The hotel in the 
Champs Ely sées is put up for uumediate sale. The intention of Madame Is hon 
s.ems to be to holu a court at Condé, as rumor states that no guest will be 
received who does not submit to wear the costume as designated by the fair 
hostess. For the genthmen, hunting costume, black velvet coat with gilt 
buttons, white leatLer inex; ressibk 8, tlessian boots and jockey cap; the lidies, 

green silk petticoat, witu long basqu'ne of black velvet, scariet p-tiicoat and 
hig h-heeled shoes, vroad felt bat aud long feather. The pretension has given 
rise to much sneeiing, but it will be submitted to nevertheless. 

Mosaic Items. 

The British residents in Paris prepared a splendid marriage present for the 
Prince-s Royal, con-isting of a superb diamond ne klace, which ouce belonged 
to Ca. berine o. Russia, aud which has cust £7,000, Iti is enclo-ed in a shagreen 
case, mounted with gold, and bearimyg the Anglo Prussian arms in brilliants 
This case alone cost £000. 

The fullowing is frum a private letter received by a gentleman in Clifton : 
“ Grant, the civilian, wrote to General Neill tw kvow if it were the case that he 
had turced high caste Bralmins tv wash up the blood, &., at Cawnpore. He 
replied, ‘imarual law is declared,’ and did not reeugnise his autuority to 
question his proceevings, but, tor Lis information, he begged to stat tbat he 
bad done 80; more than that, had fi gged them too, anu then hanged thew. 
Grant sent the correspondence to Goverument. Canning in council handed it 
over to Campbell, whe exclaimed, ‘ Well done, Neill : bang Grant next |’ ” 

la mediately aiter the death of Marsbal Kadet-ky, sume of his servants, who 
would appear to have enjoyed Lis entiie coniidence, since they kuew where he 
kept his mom y, took auvautaze of the contusion and torgettulness which the 
melancholy event gave rise 10, to make off with a considerabie sum ‘The tele- 
graph bad done its work; they wee arrested, and 72,00 flurins were found on 
tue person 8 

Au allecting scene (state several of the journals) took place at the Tuileries 

alter the thanksgiving mass, a. which the kmperor and } mpress were present, 
on the day ,ollowing ihe late attempt. ‘he brince Imperial, wuen brought to 

his august parents. :emarhed the .cratch made on the previous evening un the 
face ut tue hmpeior, aud said, in his infantile accents, “apa hurt!’ The 
Emperor took ive Prince in Lis arms, and said, “ You love papa, do you?” 
ihe Prince replied by kissing the Emperor, and again repeaved the word, 

‘Hurt! At these caresses and there intuntile words, the man who had 
bebeld death so near him without being disturbed and without changing 
counienavee, could pot :estrain the feelings of his heart, and be shed tears 

ibe st Susanna, executed by Huguenin, which attracted su much 
notice at the jate Exbi»bilion, bas been purchased by the rich American, 
Laurence Sglies, the greatest patron of art now residing in Paris. 

Tue great beauty ai the la-t bal. at the Luileries, the Comtesse de K , is 
said to be re. arced as destined wo wield the scepire fallen trom the hands of 
the ltalisn Comtesse de (-—. ‘Le bauty o: the lady is undeniable; of a 
totally difftrent character, Lowever, to tbat ol her predeces:0i—vl very fair 
complexion, the **10se8 upon suow’’ of the northern segions. She wore the 
Russian national Lhead-diess—a high diadem of green velvet, studded with 
brilliants of the first water; and the veil which depencs from the coiffure, io- 
stead of falling behind, was drawn around ber face, encireiing her countenance 
like a cloud gathering around some bright particular star. Nothing could be 
more lovely than her appearance, which excited murmurs of admiration when- 
ever she passed by, guided and guarded as well by Hacciochi 

M. de Morny | as told many of bis English friends that all gratitude is due to 
the London pol without whose aid no intimation whatever of the arrival of 
Pierri in Paris wo ul 1 have been made to the authorities. Itseemsthata letter 
from London announced, some weeks ago, that Pierri had lately held suspicious 
meetings with his countrymen, and that, should he present himself in Paris, 
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it would be well to overlook his movements. 


-— The ship John Milton, of New Bedford, was wrecked off Montauk, L. I., on 
the 20th ot January. It was totally destroyed, and all the crew were lost. A 
more complete shipwreck has never been recorded, 

—A son of General John A. Dix, the millionaige, has opened a studio and 
commehced the life‘of an artist in earnest. It is said that he, has an obvious 
talent for marine views. 2 

— Hon, A. M. C, Pennington, late M. C. from New Jersey, Has been admitted 
to practice in the Courts of this State. 

— Fourteen members of the Iowa House of Representatives are natives 0” 
New York, nine from Pennsylvania, and seventeen from Ohio. 

— A Methodist Church in Cincinnati was partially destroyed on the evening 
of February 19, by the terrible explosion of defective gas-pipes, and many 
persons weré séverely wounded. 

— Seven interesting young la lies of Pittsburg have recently taken the veil 
in the Chapel of St. Mary’s. 

— Judge Kane, well known for many years, and father of the late Dr. Kane, 
the Arctic traveller, died lately at Fern Rock, his residence, near Philadelphia. 
— Dr. Lydia S. Hasbrouck, who edits the Middletown Sibyl, declares that 
presently she may find editing, housekeeping, baby-tending, cooking and wash- 
ing, @ little more than she can attend to. 

— In the Michigan State Prison there are 411 prisoners; the disbursements 
of the prison last year were nearly $50,000. 

— Prof. Agassiz is in Florida, on a tour of recreation. Dr. Solger, during 
his absence, is giving ethnological and historical lectures at his school in Cam 
bridge. 

— There are five establishments in Detroit, engaged in manufacturing to- 
bacco, using in a year 700 hogsheads, and avéragiug a total of a million pounds 
perannum. The leaf is purchased in Kentucky. ’ 

— General Havelock has left valuable papers, more or less autobiographical, 
descriptive of his feelings asa religious mau engaged in war—his mode of 
dealing with his troops, and of his relations to great officials. These papers 
are in good hands. 

— The tooth of a mastodon was found last week in a marl pit, near Pember- 
ton, N. J. Its size is that of the fist of a large man, and its preservation is 
excellent. 

— George D. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, is lecturing in Virginia. 

— Rembrandt Peale, the distinguished artist, read, on his eightieth birth- 
night, a paper on ‘* Washington and his Portraits,’’ before the New York His- 
torical Society. 

— Aclergyman in Southfield, Mass., had a model donation visit last week- 
His people put on his table an evergreen tree, and hung its branches with gold 
eagles. 

— A dreadful calamity occurred recently at St. Louis. The Pacific Hotel took 
fire, and a scene of horror followed. Many were killed and wounded. 

— Professor James Hall, the New York geologist, is busily engaged in the 
preparation of his work on the geology of lowa, undertaken by order of the 
Legislature of that State. 

— Itis said that a music house in Boston has paid $1,200 to Mr. George F 
Root for the copyright of the little song of ‘‘ Kosalie.’’ 

— The Tennessee House has refused to invite General Walker to address its 
members. 

— Hon. J, T. Headly, late Secretary of State, is engaged in the preparation 
of a life of Gen. Havelock. 

— A mechanic in straightened circumstances, at Chicago, has just fallen 
heir to a fortune of two hundred thousand dollars, by the decease of a relative 
in Australia. 

— Alpheus Baker, a class mate of Daniel Webster at Dartmouth College, died 
lately in Columbus, Ga., in his eighty-seventh year. 

— Twenty acres of Chicago property are in Chancery, besides €00 acres out- 
side th: city limits. The plaintiffs are privaie parties—the defendants are the 

tock I.iand Railroad Company, and 139 private owners. ‘The value of the pro- 
perty invo.ved is immense. . 

— The U.S. revenue steamer Shubrick, from Philadelphia for California, was 
at Pernambuco, January 31; all well. 

— The Governor of Florida is calling out more volunteers for the Billy 
Bowlegs war. 

— The South has already opened the African slave-trade, and a regular 
depét has been established on Pearl River, Miss., where cargoes are received 
and negroes suld and put to work. The vessels engaged in the trade generally 
use the French flag, to avoid disturbance from British cruisers 

— Chief-Justice Nelson, of the Massachusetts Superior Court, has become 
insane, and has been conveyed to the hospital in Somerville. 

— The U.S. sloop-of-war Vincennes, Commander ‘utten, sailed from Sierra 
Leone fo: Monrovia on the 9th ult. 

— Several millions of dullars are lying in Savings’ and other Banks and Trust 
Companies, for which no owners can be found. Meantime the interest goes on 
accumulating, and Senator Brandreth proposes that the-e vast amounts be 
devoted to public education. 

— The brother of Mr. Spurgeon, a young minister of even greater promise 
than the clerical celebrity himself, has lost his voi.e, and is supposed to be 
sinking in cousumption. 

— Mrs. Bliss, daughter of General Taylor, was married at New Orleans on 
the Lith of February, to Philip P. Dandridge, of Virginia. 

— Eight hundred bands ia the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, have struck for higher 
wages. The proprietors refuse increase, and the mills have stopped. 

— The Secietary of War, with Genera!s Scott and Harney, is busily engaged 
in arranging the spring campaign against the Mormons. 

—dsirs. Rosa, recently tried at Syracuse for poisoning her husband, has been 
unanimously acquitted, although public opiniun is against her. 








GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 
In the City Cars. 


Ws are of opinion that the city railroads are coffictea on a shock- 
ingly bad plan! The peace and comiort o: the feminine world are pot cun- 
sulted at all in their ar:angements, and complaints are reaching us irom all 
quarters as to the sullerings undergone in these vehicles by our fair friends. 
As witness the following letter: 
No. ——, Wast Fourreentn Street, New York, 
February 27, 1858. } 

Dear Lavy Eprror,—As you have constituted yourself the champion ot all 
our _wrovgs, I dou’t entertain the least doubt that you will sympatuize with 
the list of grievances that I am going to unfold 

Papa sola bis carriage aud horses iu the “ hard times’’ panic, and so when- 
ever | want to go shopping on bi oadway or Canal street, lum, perforce, obliged 
to ride down im the cars. That s a shame, to begin with, isn’t it? 

If I enter a car, it is sure to be crammed full of disagreeable creatures, their 
noses just visible above a wall of coai-coilar, and eer mouths full of nasty 
twwbaeco. They don’t jump up to make room for me—not they !—bu®on the 
contrary, one becomes suddenly ab-orbed in the advertising columns of the 
bnewepaper, apother puts his head out of the window, anda third contem 
plates tue tips of his boots with steady gaze! If, by the merest chance in ihe 
world, one ot them gets ungraciously up, and sulkily offers me his seat, I’m 
expected to be very thankiul for the privilege of squeezing myself into four 
square inches of seat! Who wants to be scowled at by a lot of cross bears? 
Who wants to have her silks and velvets crushed and soued by the horrible 
boots ot her: eig! bors, or to have the elbows of some fat old heathen thrust 
mto the flowers of her bonuet every time he turus bis newspaper? 

And rometimes my poor litile tues are nearly crushed by wwe careless men, 
who stumble over me as if 1 was made o1 Indi.-rubber, and hadn’t the least 
feeling. When I want to get out, lam obliged to siand up on tip-toe and 
strain out the seams oi my veivet basque, in vain attempts to reach the strap, 
while the feilows in broadcloth coats and garotie-coilars sit by, staring as 
coolly as if 1 were jumping for a wager! It makes me angry every time I 
think or it! 

1 wonder what kind of men the Railroad Presidents are. Do you suppose the 
remonstrances of a pretty girl of eighteen would have any eifect on them? 
Cosidn’t they be induced two label sume of their cars, ‘“‘For Ladies Exelu- 
sively?’ Tam sure tuat woul. bea politic move, tur them we could all ride 
so comfortably, and the hateful bears-might go by themselves like so many 
wild animals in a cage. What is your advice? 

Exi.y R. N———. 

What is our advice? Why, we can of course have but one opinion on thif 
subject, and we will aid Miss Emily witb all our influence, when she lays this 
delicate point betdre the Railroad Presidents. It is not tong since we ourself 
witnessed an interesting little episode of this description in a city car. 

We happened to be the only lady im a car full of “ bears,’’ and exposed to 
countless sorrows—one savage on our hoops. another planting his muddy feet 
on cur light-colored silk train, and balancing his heels oa our gaiter boots, 
while our vis-a-vis was showering tobacco juice in every direction—when & 
bright little sunbeam sort of a lady tripped in, in that weary and exhausted state 
which ladies call “‘ tired to death.’’ Of course you expect there was an imme 
diate stampede among the “‘ nobler sex” to give this bit of bonnet and man 





tillaaseat. Notatall, however. They all sat as if turned to stone, staring 
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fixedly at the floor. Our lady, after waiting about five minutes, gave way to 
her womanly scorn and indignation, and coolly seated herself, fringe, flounces, 
Balmoal and all on thefipor of the car. The gentlemen gpened wide their 
mouths and eyes—they Were not quite prepared for this species of retaliation, 
and it took them decide@y utlawares. In an instant about thirteen sea's were 
poli‘ely tendered, but the spirited little woman resolutely declined making any 
compromise. But at lengthwhen a remarkably good-looking, slim young gon- 
tleman with a ‘love of a moustache” and fine eyes, positively insisted «n her 
taking his vacated seat, she acquiesced, amid the sheepi-h looks of the wh: le 
assemblage, and much to ourseeret exultation. Do you suppose there was @ 
single one of all those gedflemen that wasn’t mighty polite to everything that 
wore a bonnet for the nemtgim weeks? There can hardly be any quest.on on 
that subject. 





An Editor’s Opinion of our Basques. 

Are basques really going to hecome obsolete? We hope not, and we don t 
heli ve they are. But them we reserve the right to do just as we please in te 
matte and are somewhat indiguant at the horrible impudence of the editor of 
the Springfield R publican, who declares that “he gave his heart to the basque 
years ago,” and absolutely dares to enter a protest against its passing out of 
date. Here are his audaciotis opinions, which we propose to combat at every 


tep : , 
, y pechape we shall be accused of meddling with that which does not particu- 
larly concern us.”’ , 
To be sure you will, and don’t you deserve it? A pretty idea, to be poking 
about in the mysteries of a lady’s wardrobe ! 
“ Don’t we have to pay for the dresses ?”” . 
for? ‘Don’t we have to sit with them evenings?’ ‘Yes, if you’re not at the 
club, or the opera house—where you generally are. ‘‘ Does not every caress of 
wife, or sister, or cousin, or sweetheart, embrace this great question of basques 
or no basques ? Does not the abandoument of the basque fnvolve the abandun 
ment of all those pleasant varieties of dre<s procurable by the simple clange 
of skirts?’ Just as if we couldn't settle all those matter- ourselves—and can’t 
you bug us just as well if we wear cunning, liitle polka waists. Not that we 
jad‘es are going to let you do any sech thing—no, indeed! ‘Is it none of our 
business? Kor whom are thee dresses mace, we should like to know ? Whose 
admiration are they intended to excite? What do ladies wexr handsome ¢res-e- 
for, exce;t for the purpose of pleasing the brethren?’’ Well, we are aston 
ished! We've often heard of the “ height of impudence,’’? but we never saw 
it reduced to an editor’s columns. Do you suppose we ‘dress up’ and make 
rosebuds of ourselves for your benefit, ve race of masculines? It’s a perfec'ly 
ridiculous idea! We adorn ourselves and go out radiantly on Broadway be- 
cause we like to be besutiful, and to feast our eyes on one another's brightness. 
We like it, just as the flowers like to blossom, aud the sunbeams 
There, you are answered now. ; , 
But it won’t do to omit the finale of presumption with which this audacious 
or winds up 
‘* We therefore take this early occasion to declare that we shall hold our 
elves bound to admire no woman who discards the basque an’ aiopts the idea 
of the meal bag. We will not place our arm around the wast of any woman 
who may happen to be in danger of falling, unless she wears a basque. We 
ere determined to frown down this t)ireatened change with ail the power of @ 
severely corrugated countenance. So, dressmakers, beware !’’ 
Where’s this gentleman s wife? What can bis female relations be thir g 
of to allow him to make himeelt ridiculous in this unwaria .ted manner? Why 
on’t he confine himself te his own coat«, jackets and cravata? We beg leave 
to announce to him that we will wear what we choose, awd coal-scuttles on our 
heads likewise—and India-rubber boots if we think ; roper ! 


To be sure—what else are you good 

















to shine. 

















Mind, it’s not the charming little basque that we deprecate, but the im- 
pertinence of the man that would dare to weddle with our peculiar province. 
We hope the very prettiest lady of that editor’s acquaintance wili put on a 
plump, cunning provoking ve'vet basque, and then lock d at bim when 
ne comes up to pay the agreeable! What would the gen 1 think of us if 
we interfered in their business, and advised them wear cabba caves 
instead of hats, or to put fringes on their coat-sleeves ? 

The Mi-Careme Fancy Ball. 
The night of Mid-Lentis to be celebrated in Wasi by a super-extra 


ington 









brilliant fancy ball at the mansion of a promivent Sevat The company is 
to be extremely select, and ali who appear must be in th st exqui-ite fancy 
costume. Mrs. herself, the queeniy hostess, bas, if n dits may be 


credited, ordered a surpassingly beautiful ideal-dress from a 
ment in Broadwey, whose cost is the moderate sum cf 51,£00. Her artist in 
hair is to come expressly from New York for one night, to achieve a triumph 
in the arrangement of her headdress. All W»shington is in a buzz on the 
subject, and the perplexity of the happy invited ast per-onate 
and what tuey shull wear, is intense 

More Calico Parties. 

Calico parties sti!l continue the fashion—several private affairs of this kind 
are now talked o’, of course with @ charitable tendency. On the Ist of March 
next one «f these parties is to come off in e up-town realms of ben ton the 
ladies are all to appear in calico, which 1s to be woru during the whole evening, 
and the next day are to be sent to the lovely hiustess, who i them to 
Mr. Pease’s mission 

The Royal Robes from the Maison Fauvet,. 

Among the most beautiful dresses in the royal trensseau we 
the Maison Fauvet in Paris, and as our reade:s may be interested in what Mrs. 
Frederick William wears, we e a brief description, One was a pure white 
Indian muslin, spotted wits drops of gold, and ornamented white 
end brilliantly colored leaves. ‘the simplicity of this was far «clipsed, 
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to donate 


ome sent from 
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ever, by a rich blue satin, baving three blue silk flounce<, each supporting a 
bionde gold-lace flounce, looped with clusters of diamond fuechias. Another 
ri s was of white crape, trimmed with veivet of Scottish yk ; anotLer ot 
white taffe’% trimmed with ruches, snd ornamented with bunches of cream- 





wi ite roses. But the most beautiful of all was a robe composed of four double 


tulle skirts, with a tunic of the same, heavily embroidered with gold, and 
trimmed with fi lds of costly Alert Gons lace. Tie head dress which is to ae 
company this toilette is of goldea berries hidden ax nle green leaves, 





powdered with gold dust. 
What they Wear in Paris this Spring. 


Our Parisian sisters show better taste than ourselves in their walking 








dresses; instead of appearing in the street in pale blues, vivid pinks, lilacs and 
fancy tints, they stili adlere to plain, dark-colored silks with side robe stripes 
8 laid on silk 






Pyramids are much worn; some are made of black velvet loz ‘ 
up the sides, the body is made in the sume style with iringe of and jet. 
joire-antique of gray is worn with a sivgle skirt, and trimmed on the corsage 
with black lace, velvet ana jet. ‘The sleeves are wide and open to the elbow, 
al’ Amazone. 


rilk 





MUSIC. 

ITALIAN OPERA, FouRTEENTH STREET.—The management has com- 
menced the campaign with spirit. On Monday evening Bellini’s beautiful 
opera, ‘‘I Puritani,’’ was given with a,.splendid cast. On T esday morning 
Rossini’s fresh and charmiag opera, “ Italiani in Algeri,’’ was performed to a 
mul.itude of beautifui an ddashionably dressed ladies. The opera on Wedpes- 
day night was the grand and unapproachable “Il Don Giovanni’’ of Mozart, 
which attracted a good, but not so large an aucience as we anticipated. On 
Friday evening, Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘‘ Kuberio Il Diavolo,’’ was finely rendered 
by the com; apy, Madame D'Angri sustaining the character of the Princess .or 
the first time. Un Saturday evening Verdi’s opera, “ Ernani,’’ was given as an 
extra or cheap entertainment, and of course attracted a large and delighied 
audience. j 

lt will be seen by the above that five operatic performances were given in 
one week. ‘ihe Louse on each occasion was well filled, and nearly all present 
were paying visitors, so that it may easi'y be interred that, larwe as are the 
expenses of the Academy company, the. receipts must have yielded a fair profit 
Tue policy pursued by Mr Uilman is correct. Frequent performances, varied 
to interest every class ot the music-loving public, will alone insure a profitable 
result to the management. 

Some papers have busied themselves in dircussing the propriety and the 
necessity of den) ing the privilege of free admission to certain partie. who have 
hitherio enjoyed it, through the courtesy of the existing menagements. The 
matter has no point in interest; it is not a subject for discussion either for the 
public or the press. It is purely a perse nal matter between the management 
and the parties concerned If it iz good p.licy to grant free admissions to 
those whose opinion. will benefit the establi-iment, the management would be 
foolish to deny it. \ hetner it is or is not good policy, the public and the press 
have no business to meddle in the mutter. 

Great preparations are being made to produce, in gorgeous style, Meyer- 
beer’s grand opera, “ Les Huguenots.’”?’ The man.gerial announcemen.s jead 
us to expect something superwr in the mie en scene to anything we have yet 
had presented on the Italian stage. Great expeciations are raised, and much 
excitement on the subject is the consequence. 

Mr. Ul)man announces the engagement of M. Musard, who will arrive some 
time next mouth, with the pick uf his instrumental performers, and commence 
some of his famvous concerts about the middle of April. Tuis is good news, fo 
Musard has a world-wide reputation, and bis concerts have long been pro- 
ne unced admirable. 

M1. EssFELp’s CLassiCaL QuARTETTE £oiREE. —The second soirée of the prevent 
Season 100k place om the 25d ..it., at Dedworth’s Academy. It was a most 
ightful evtertainment, tle selections consisting of a quartette by On-luw, one 
by Feeth ven, @ trie by Mendelssohn, and two voeul pieces. The instrumental 
performances were entirely satisiactory. Wedo not remember ever to have 
Leard this fine quar etie party play witb so much spirit, precision and oneness 
ol tLought. Jt was smoug the best, if mot the very be-t quartetie play ing 
that we bave heard iu America. We commend to our readers this delighttul 
series of soirées; they are purely intellectual, and to all who love good music, 
they offer an opportunity that should not neglected. 
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DRAMA. 
LaurA Krene’s THEATRE.—The excellent stage-manager and 
Popular actor, Mr. Burnett, took his annual benefit on the 27th ult. He pro 
duced upon the occasion Mark Lemon’s domestic drama, “Mind Your Owa 
Business,” an original sketch called ‘‘ Steamboat Disaster on the North River; 
or, More Frightened than Hurt,’’ the entertainment concluding with the capi- 
‘al farce, “‘ My Neighbor’s Wife.” It was a varied and most attractive bill, and 








Mr. Burnett’s friends rallied around him t@testify their respect and admira- 
tion. The performances curing the week have fully sustained the high 
character wh ch is conceded to it on every hand. The strength of the compa: y 
has been increase) by the engagement of Miss Polly Marshall, of whom we 
shall speak more at Jength in our next. 

Woop’s Buitpincs —‘he revival of the touching drama, “* Weffo, the Sensible 
Monkey,’’ has attracted large and delighted audiences to Christy & Wood’s 
Minstrels, during the week. - George Christy is ind-ed a great actor, and de- 
serves all the praise awarded him George Holland holds his popularity, and 
the negro minstrelsy is a tegether unapproactbable. 

3ARNUM’s AMERICAN Musecm — The great nadions! drama, ‘‘ The Pieneer 
Patriot; or, the Maid of the War Path,” with Mrs. Charles Howard ard Mr 
Watkins in the principal characters, attrac ed enthusiastic and ci »wded audi- 
ences during the past week. Excellent as aie the performances in the lec'ure- 
room, the M»seom- contains a thousand points of attraction, ameng which 
stands pre-e: inent thegreat Aquarium, which is oneof the most beautiful and 
fascinating cu iosities im the world. Every one should see this wonderful 
union of art au. vature. 








CHESS. 
Answers to Correspondents. 
All communications intended fur the Chess department should be addressed to the 
Chess Editor. 
*,* Answers to corre 
! All games, 





ndents unavoidably crowijed out this week. Attention, 
vblems, sol is, &c., will’be attended to in due time. 
TO THE EMTOR. 


“‘Why, how now, Hecate ?—you look angrily.’’—Macsnerta, 





friends ! 





My Drark Maracne—You are well aware that the ab orbing labors of my pro- 
fession have, of late, prevenied me trom mingling with Chess circles, or from 
having aught to do with Chess litera'ure. I regret the necessity which now 
induces me to crave the indulgence of your readers, and fo-ces me—somewhat 
contrary to the law of pens—to intrude myself into another’s quarrel But, 
as my swar'hy friend ob-erves, ‘‘ It is the cause, it is the cause;’’ and more 
over, I conceive it a duty [| owe to myself and my old correspondents of the 
ILLUSTRATED, to animadvert with proper severity upon some unjust and 
il-natured attacks that bave recently been made in the Chess column of the 
Clipper, upon that most excellent periodical, the Chess Monthly. When these 
were first brought to my notice, I confidently lcoked to find some well-merited 
sarcasm from the biting pen of the able and accomplished literary editor of the 
Monthly ; but be seem. to have bern by far too amiable to stoop to such per- 
sonalities, and hence I cannot refrain fiom entering the lists, and throwing 
down the gauntlet 'o the whole pack—great dogs, little dogs avd all. Whilel 
applaud the editer’s determination not to reply through Monthly, yet I 
imagine that the persistent continuance of these scurrilous articles, from week 
to week, must be annoving to him: for even fleax are ti some things, and 
no man who has not the hide of a rhinoceros, or the un\’mpressibility of a 
Turk, could e: dure their bites wi nonchalance. 1 , resume, that 
Mr. Fi-ke is sufficiently philosophic to setue the matter in his own mind, by 
these lines of Pope 





SOArse, 




















however, 





“ Satire, oF 


Who bres 


sense, alas! can Sporua feel? 


ks a Lutteitly upon a wheel 
Or these, by Dean Swift : 

“On me, when dunces are s 

I take it f 


ric, 
r panes yric 
It is really no affair of mine; but icasmuch as I have begun, I suppose I may 
be considere edly ‘in tor it,’’ and wiil say to whom-<oever may teel 
aggrieved by this communication, t at Le bas iis remedy, and I am, like an 
Irishman in a * at Donnyb: ook **anylody’s custemer.’’ Before 
proceeding farther, I must enter my indignant pro'est against the subtle and 
wicked endeavor to drag my invalid triend, Eugene B. Cook, into the contro 
versy. He is wholly unlike the rst of , and | am sure that kind and 
gentle nature rmits him io say, in the words of the tragedian Listun, 
‘*T love a row. 
First, let us see who are the parties, and what are the Mr. Daniel 
W. Fiske, editor of Ch M-nthly, is assailed by Mr. Miron J. Huzeltine, 
Chess editor of the New York Clipper (I take the liberty of mentioning their 
names, by the same courtesy that has been extended 10 Mr. F. by Mr. H.), and 
the questions raised are the respective merits of the two journals. New York 
inderstand and appreciate the force of the et tu Brute! 
ld naturally bave fallen from the lips of Mr. 
cherished mag.zive characterized by Mr. Hazel- 


as cecil 


row 


lair, 





us his 


ssues. 


the 





Chess players can well 
(ad you, you brute 
Fiske, when first he 


) which wo 
aw hi 






tine as a ** snobbish work.’’ (I should have thought the word snobbish might 
have stuck in his like Slacbeth’s ** Amen! ’’) 
Phere is but little to be writien on the subject. Had I the abil ty to con- 


duct a periodical like the M nthly, 1 can only say that when the Chess editor 
of the Clipper is remembered by the Chess wor, I should feel proud to be 
ine readers of the Monthly (and what go.d Chess player is not?) who 
may bave seen that in the Clipper of which 1 complain, wili kuow well enough 


that ’tis nothing but and outveooms al ihe 


forgot. 


envy slander—‘‘ whose tongue 





Nile’’—and may thivk that I attach too much importance to the matter, and 
do wrong thus to galvanize it into notori« ty, by Gragging it into such res: ecta- 
ble company. Doubiless this is so, but I cannot help it. All Chess players 


should frown down such vulgar attacks, and i should fecl recreant to my sense 
of selt respect did I fail to give utterance to my own opinion, in most 
p inted and personal manner. When a Chess sciibbler like Mr. Hazeltine as- 
saiis a Chess writer like Mr. Fiske, in such a manner, somebody should resent 
it. Tue whole thing illustrates a truism. Your vulgar writer is always m>t 


the 


vulgar the higher his subject; as the Cockney showman in the menagerie was 
wont to say, ** This, gen’lemen and ladies, is the heagle of the sun, from Harch- 
hangel in Russia; the ottever it is, the igherer he fl es.’ 

But | bave already spun this out to tuo great a 
and I 


length. A few words more, 
The literary matter oi the two journals speaks for itseif, 
y Chess player, or any gentleman, can readily judge of the merits of ibe 
’ The relative Chess skill of Mr. Fi-ke and 
Mr. Hazeitine also enter properly into a rightful determination of their clams 
upon the regards of the ¢ Mr. Fiske, in the Gi fournament of 
tue Chess Con 

genre by your hampionship until wrested from you by he 
matchless strength of that migh'y Chess genius, Paul Morphy (now co-edit 
of the Monthly), to whom the whole Chess wo: li now bows in respectful re 
and wondering admiration. Mr. Hazeliine has publicly admitted (whatis true 
enough) that there are members of the N. Y. Club who could give Lim a Rook 
Now, as he is a great st.ckler for book authorities, let us see what that standard 
writ r, Walker, says on this point : 

‘A player to whom no one can give even the slightest odds, is termed /i 
rate. A second-rate player is he to whom tue first-rate gives a lawn in 
vantage. We may style him who receives the Knight of a first-rate, asa ti 
rate player; though many are for classing the various degrees of force with 
much greater nicety. 
be classed at all, CHESS BEGINS WHERE HE LEAVES oF ¥ !’’ 

Jhere Mr. Hazeliine is, in his own pillory, and there let him remain, with Lis 
! Iam very sure that ihey are long enough. 


have cone, 





id the demerits of the other 


and 


1€88 public, 


@ hard-ivught 
the c 





was beaien only by the odd 
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ears nailed thereto ! 

As I despise anonymous writers. and have never shruwk from the res 
bility of what I have said or written; and as I scorn io skulk behind an « 
I beg yeu to print my alphabet of initials in full, Yours, int t 
Chess players and all gentiemen, W. J. A. 
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The player riceiviny the Rook «f the jrsi-vaie can hardly | 


PROBLEM CXVI.—By J. H. M., of Canastota, N, Y.—White to 


play and mate in six moves. 
BLACK. 
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| Y Z 
| UU; 
Yijyvi, , 
| YL YAijp, C 
Whiilitithe 
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VY Z 
Yj y 
UY Y 
LIL hh Z 
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YR Z Y 
WH g J 
Uy YA Y YG 
g \Z Y Y 
CZ Z Yi y 
WM tbs st he Wiltttslh WUT SI1 
Sthify fy, Wy 7 
Z j 
Uilitita 7 47 
yy Wt 
7 A g J Z LYLE 
’ y Z y > 
Wilillita Wiltttith Willsiith Y. TA 
tt th , Wt, y y 
YW 4 
|Z Y g 4 
Z 4 Z Y A 
Uf}, y Z 4 
Vddll tite Willttlitss Wilts. 4 
; 4 y y 
y Z 
i Z ty A Y Z 
i y Ly Z Z y Y 
| Ubittilbs Whi ibit/bs Whititltte //7 
WL OOD CH - WI 
7} Y y le Y 
Y L, Ui, LA. q 
Wildside Witt CE" Cis Y 
Wirre 
. 
SOLUTIQ@N._ TO PROBLEM CXV 
WurTR BLACK. 
1 Kt to QB 5 (dis ch) R tks B (best) 








2 KttogRsé 
8 KttoKk6 


R ths Kt (best) 


Take your cheice 


4 hi mates. 











Game CXV —(SiautAN OpentnG.)—An irs‘ructive game between Mr. BARNES 
and the Rev. J.U. (From the Illustrated London News.) 


WHITE. BLACK WHITE. BLACK. 
br. 0. Mr. B. Mr. ©. Mr. B. 
1PtoKk4 PtoQB4 17 K Kt toQ4 KBtoQkt3 
2PtwKB4 Ptok 3 18 QtoK R5 (ch) PtoK Kt3 
8 KKtwKB3 K K' toK R$ 19 QtoK Kt5 Ca-tles 
4K BtoQB4 QKttoQB3 20 PteoKR4 K to Req 
5 PtoQBs vtoK B4 21 QRto Qsq K Biks Kt 
6PtoK5 K Btok 2 22 P tks B Q tks P (4) 
7 Castles PtoQk3 3 KttoK4 QtoK 6 
8 P 10Q4 PtoQkt4 24 KttoK B6 KRtoB2 
9K BtoQKt3 QtoQKt3 25 KtoBrq (ec) KttoQB3 
10 QB to K 3 (a) K Kt to Kt 6 26 PtoK R5 P tks P (f) 
11 QBto KBz QBtoQKkt2 27KRtoKBS QtoQkis 
12 P toQ65 (b) Kt tks B 28 KRtoKR3 = KttksP 
13 K R tks Kt KttoQR4 29 Qiks K RP B tks P (ch) (g) 
14 PtoQ6 K Bto Qsq 80 K tks B K R checks 
15 QKttoQ2 rFtoQB5 31 K toR sq 
16 BtoQB2 QtoQR2(c) and Black resigned. 


NOTES TO GAME CXV. 

(a) Much better to have retired the King to R sq. 
to bring his K Kt into action. 

(b) The coup juste. Black’s position is now too much restricted to be com 
fortable. 

(c) With the obvious purpose of playing his imprisoned Bishop to Kt 3. 

(d) An oversight hardly to be expected from so fine a player. 

(¢) Quaint, but not objectless. 

(f) Had he ventured on the tempting move, Kt tks K P. White, cf course, 
could rot take the Kt at once, but he would have won it by moving Q R to K eq. 

(g) A clever device, but of no avail. 


This move enables Black 


A COLUMN OF GOLD. 

How To Por THz QuEst1i0n.—“ Gracious!” sez I, ‘it’s now time 
to look artec Nance.’”’ 

Next day down I went. 
in. She said he wasn’t 

* Cause,” said 1, making b’lieve that I wanted him, “ our colt has sprained 
his foot, and I come to see if the ’equire won t leng me his mare to go to 
town.’’ 

She said she guessed he would. 
come in. 

Down I sot; she looked sorter strange, 
the edge. 


Nancy was alone, and J axed her if the ’squire was 


I'd better sit down and wait till the ’squire 


and my heart felt queer around 








** Are yon going down t sy Martin’s ?’”’ after awhile sez she. 
Sez I, ** Reckon I woul i 

Sez ~he, *¢ Suppose you'll take Patience Dod 

Sez I, *“*I mough!, and then I moughtn’t.’ 

Sez -he, ‘* I heard you was g to get married.”’ 

SezI, “*I weuldn’t wonder a b 





I looked at her aud saw the t cummin 
Sez I, ** May be she’ll ax you to be bri‘esm 


She riz up, 


id.? 






she did—her face v red asa led beet. 


? and 














et » could: s*v avy more, she was so full. 
t be bridesmaid, Nanc ” soz 
ez she; and she burs! right out 
se ‘ll, then,”? sez I, “if you won’t be the bridesmaid, will you be the 
bride ?”’ ’ : 
She looked at me—I swon to man] never saw anything so awful pooty. | 
teok right holt of her hand. 
* Yes or ao,”’ sez I, * right off 
“ Yes,”’ sez she 
**'That’s the sort,’’? sez 1; and I gave her a kiss and a hug; I soon fixed 
matters with the ’squire We soon hiteled traces, to trot in double harness tix 
life. I never hai cuuse to repent my bargain 
IUsICc OF EARTH, 
There is 1 sic, merry wusic, 
Rivgir rough the fk wild 
Gushing tree and full of clad - 
Tis the Janguace ofa chilil 
Where the ve ivet moss is greenest, 
Where the blue-eyed vieets bloom, 
Where the ft Spring air is | i 
With a wreath of ne fun 
1 me the » ‘ 
gt t tw } 
joye ly ! 





There is music, happy music, 
Lelio oftly through the gi ove 

Breathing gently of atfeetion— 
lis the maiden’s song of love! 


Blushing rose and weeping lily 
Lend their beauty to her bower, 
But with mingled tears and blushes, 
She is still the fairest flower ! 
Sbe ix dreamir g of the 
Of his parting kiss a 
And her happy 


ab-ent, 
i+mile 


rushing 














onm i 








Gushing gladly all the wiile{ 
There is music, solemn musie, 
Sealing through 1] e church aisles dim, 
Eweeping high in lof y ec ioe 
is the suered briuas bh mn! 
Round the altar they are gath red, 


Where the bridegroom and the bride 
Breathe their ear 

Lowly kneeli 
O, the air is pure and holy, 

And along the church aisles dim, 
Softly stealing, richly rolling, 

Pealsa the sacred bridal hymn! 


eat vows in whi pers, 


ng side by side, 


g 


There is music, moarnful musie, 
Wailing o’er the turt’s low bed, 

Sounds of deep, heart-rending anguish, 
lis the requiem for the dead ! 

’Neaih the shadow of q 
Where the drooping hyacinths weep, 

They have laid the loved 
In an early grave to sleep. 

There t sling sorrows, 
bitter tears are vainly ed 


he Cy press, 





und lovely 





wailing, 
dead ! 


It came to his barn drawn 


rnful voices still are 


Wild wailing o’er the 


Dux. Backus bought a load of hay. 
by a string o catile. The forward yohe were pour, diminutive creatures, 

outa yeer old. He asked the farmer who urove them what he put such 
ih ngs into his team for? 

‘ 19 draw I’? said the farmer. 

‘¢To draw !’’ returned the doctor, “such things as those draw ! 
couliu’t draw Wat's’« Hymns for Infant Minds down bill!’ 

A report was in circulation that Le had mz rk of very questionable 
propriety tor a clergyman. Ove of his de aerns, believing it to be a misial e, 
called on the doctor and asked him if he had ever made such a remark ? 

* Not that [remember,’’ was the reply. 

“Do you think,’ said the deacon ** that you ever could have mode it ?”’ 

“ Very likely I might,’’ said the doctor; ** 4. sounds just like me.”’ 

An American gentleman having seated himself in a London omni- 
caw and beard what @ little amused him A wan, b aring no peculiar 
meorks of authority, lv ked in at the door, took a professional view of the 
pas-engers, and called out to the driver, without any pretence at modest con 


Why, they 





ié@ a re 





bus 


cealment of Li« thoughts, “* You can’t go on, there’- two of the ewell mob in 
here’ The coach waited till at length a pursy, well-looking old man rose and 
stepped out, saving, * I have too muc# money to ride with pickpockets,’’ | 


a moment more « spruce young yerron 
ol! gentleman’s lead.’”’ now,’ 
swellx have gone out, and all’s rig.t.’ 


A Gratervut CLient —When Judge Henderson, of Texas, was 
tor office, he visited Frontier cor WAs, except 
Hearing that a trial for felony would take place 
the The prisover w 
Not guiliy.”” 4 
volunteer counsel conducted the defence with great ability He confured thx 
palavered the court, and made «n able, eloquent aod successful ar; 
Ihe prisover was acquitted—bhe had net stolen the pistol The coun 
Hi« innocent client 
hurricane of congratu a'ious t 


said, as be decamped, “I'll tf llow th 


“Go on ’ said the detecuve policeman, “the 


first a candidate inty, in whieh he 
by reputation, @ stranver 
determined to volunteer for defence 


afew days, he 


charged with baving stolen a pistol; the defence was, “ 
witness, 
meut 

received 


availed himself of the earliest 


the enthusiastic applause of the audience 


nterval of the 


take his counsel aside ly dear sir,’’ said be, ** you have saved me, and | 
m very graieful l have n> money not expect to have any, and do not 
expect to see you again; bat to show you that | appreciate your services, you 
shall have the pistol ! So saying, he drew trom his pocket, and presented t 
the astonished attorney, the very pistol the attorney bad just shown he bad 


never stolen or had in his possession. 


Pompgr’s Hat.—“ Pompey, did you take the billet to Mister 
Jones ?’’ 

** Ex, massa.’’ 

“ Did you see him 

Es, sar, me did.’’ 

“How did be look ?’’ 

“ Why, macsa, he looked pooty well, ‘sidering he so blind.’’ 

“ Bling ! what do you mean by that ?’’ 

“ Why, massa, when I was room yin’ him de paper, he axed me 
where my hat was—and gorramity, perhaps you won't believe me, but massa 
he wur on top of my head de bull time.’’ 


in de gibt 








(Marc 6, 1868. 
—————S 








[LDINGS, 561 anp 563 BROADWAY, NEAR 
Prince STREET. 
eases seecseecess Henry Wood. 
7 WOOD'S MINSTRELS ‘respectfully announce to their 
in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
i ot Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 


paeebcoee snoesesanasosyes coones NEE B'eeker. 
ba gacet L. M. Winans. 





LITTLE CORDELIA HOWARD 
Mr. and Mrs. G. C. HOWARD. 
wee o'clock, and every Wednesday and Saturday After- 
p o’cloek. 
QUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, | 


ce, 26 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 


*HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—SIXTEENTH 





857- 658.—The third concert will take place on 


ch 6th, 1858, at the Academy of Music. The following 
junteered their services: Madame D’ANGRI, Messrs. 
and X. KIEFi:R (Clarionet). Conductor, Mr. THEO. 
D SEATS. Doors open at 7 o’clock ; to commence at 


By order, L. SPIER, Secretary. 
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Special Notice. 
p have frequently said before, that we cannot 
ny MSS. sent to us unsolicited. The authors 
accept will be addressed upon the subject. 
oan we will not undertake to return. 





Royal Wedding Papers. 
Princess Royal of England with the Prince 
od so lively an excitement in our midst, that 
rge amount of our space to its illustration. 
the subjecé in. our next, presenting in our | 
t and eliborate pictorial description of this 
st has yet been published in any one paper, 
Ve have transferred to our pages the most 
es contained in the various London, and 
and the Subscribers of Frank Lesxie’s 
PAPER will get, in the two numbers, for 


ALL THE PICTURES 

rating the Royal Marrtage, 
h the various deta‘ls of the 

BRIDAL PRESENTS, 
ONLY CORRECT PORTRAITS of the 

ESS AND HER BRIDEGROOM. 
1 the famous Portraits of the Quernw and 
nted by the celebrated Winterhalter at the 


INIFICENT ENGRAVING 


of the 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 
at 
WASHINGTON. 
lish this superb’ Pieture, which will be the 


AVING EVER EXECUTED IN 
AMERICA. 
gaged in its production for several months 
itectural details and numerous life figutes | 
and minute finish. Its production will be | 
ood Engraving in America, and we feel 10 
hg it to the Subseribers of Frank Lesxiz’s 
ER. 








Congress. 
n” is still apparently the only thing of 
legislature, and everything that is accom- 
indirectly connected with this overdone 
Cullom cifficulty was literally made a 
we presume the honorable United States 
“mutual friends,’ and finally, we are 
mght about a reconciliation between the 
attended to Jittle else while the affair 
Shields and Rice, Senators elect from 
t been permitted to take their seats, as 
is still out of the Union; if tne delay is 
sible parties deserve the condemnation of 
utry. The “excitement” of the time 
ween Mr. Bell and Mr. Johnson, Senators 
mer making a defence of his conduct for 
ratka bill; in the debate he notified Mr, 
be should abstain from taking any per- 
he bill for the admission of Kansas has 
order fur Monday, March Ist. The bill 
lost in the Senate, its own friends killing 


msas Committee met on Wednesday, Feb. 


ican members renewed their attempts to | 
esentation of the reports of the inquiry ; | 


efeated. A bill for the defence of the 


eported by the Military Cemmittee. The | 


it Mr. Matteson were discussed at con- 
ally referred to a select committee. ‘The 


jution providing for the appointment of | 


guire whether Executive mfluence had 
_ legislation, was postponed until 

Nouce of a bill was given to permit | 
Goverument to biing suits in the United | 
he dircussion of the Kansas bill in the 
le, the Indian Appropriation bill was 
djourned, 


{ > 


Foreign. 
nch has dispensed with the usual diplo- 
md has expressed direct to the English 
regret that any language should have 


| sous in the French papers calculated to wound the feelings 
of the English people. He expresses ent‘re confidence in the 
justice of the British Government. The entente. coi far 
as courtesy between the rulers is concerned, is a%-good : 





| but there is a strong and abiding hatred between the ‘two peoples, , 


| passive in England, but hot, fussy and demonstrative in France, 
The Allied forces escaladed the walls of Canton, December ‘28, 
| 1867. The heights within the town were speedily taken pos~ 


| effected with’ but little loss on either side. The victorious 
_ troops were restrained from entering the city. The troops en- 
_ gaged were 4,600 British and 900 French. The latest intelli- 
‘gence from India’ is of a more cheerful character. Sir Colin 
Campbell continues his career of success. Direct communication 
| was open between Delhi and Calcutta. A difficulty has oc- 
| curred between the Governments of France and Switzerland, on 
the subject of the refugees. A prospeetus has been issued for 
another Swedish loan of $8,000,000, to be devoted to the con- 
| struction of railroads. There was a slight dec!ine in consols; 
breadstuffs were dull, but cotton had advanced. 
| The Bank of England has reduced its rate of interest from 
three and a half to three and one eleverth. This is the lowest 
point that it has touched for several years 





| 
| 
FOREIGN. GOSSIP. 
The Fatal Singer—How the Emperor of the French nearly 
} fell under his potent Spells. 
| AmoNnG the many reasons given for the occurrence of which we have 
| spoken (the attempted assassination of the Empe.or), there is one that hag not 
| been mentioned by the journals, and that is the reputation of jetlatore (throw- 
ing spells) enjoyed by the bénéficiaire of the evening, aud which, in the origin, 
| is reported to have driven him from Paris many years ago. This reputation, 
be it remarked, is shared with another highly popular artist, who, however, 
carries it to no such extreme lengtlis, and is, consequently, exempt from sach 
| extreme cases as those which have chequered the life of Massol. 
| ‘This singer, once the pride of the French Opera, is said to have discovered 
his singular and fatal gift during tre performance of Halevy’s ‘‘ Charles VI.’’ 
In the air ‘‘ De Malédiction,’”’ the finest in the piece, he utters a solemn 
adjaration to his betrayer to appear be-ide him at the judgment seat within 
the space of three days. The first time the air was sung—in order to give 
greater emphasis to the words—the singer pointed upwards, when lo! scarcely 
bad the words escaped his lips, when, from the ragged clouds which form the 
heaven of ‘Le opera, a poor machinist tell flat upon the boards, and was picked 
upsenseless ‘The poor fellow was conveyed to his own lodging, where he expired 
in three days from that time from the effec!s of concussion of the brain. The 
eoincidence was noticed at the time, but the opera being soon aflerwards 
suspended, it was, ere long, forgotien. 

“ Charlies VI.’’ was once more chosen for the rentrée. Full of the remem- 
brance of the catastrophe which had occurred before, the singer this time was 
eareful to avoid the clou 8, and, in the famous ejaculatiun ‘“‘ Paraissez!’’ 
pointed downward+—direet into the orchestra. It was enough! ‘The director, 
Habeneck, turned pale and sick, went home to bed, and died the third day 
irom thence ! 

Pour le coups, this time the people did begin to refleet, and to look with 
curiosity, at ail events, at the directiou towards which tue singer pointed his 
finger when summoning the recreant tyrant to meet him in the other world. 
‘Lhis time, it appearr, tue ar'ist gazed around with precaution, and perceiving 
the empty box of the Agnados, at the side, thought himpelf quite safe, and 
luunched forth with the greatest energy into his oft-repeated ** Paraissez !’ 
But before it was concluaed the box duur opened, and Aguado himvel: appeared 
infront. The gré@atest emateur of music, he had been unabie to resist the 
opportunity of nearing once more the famous air ‘‘ De Malédiction,’’? and had 
siopped his carriage on its way to the railway station, whence he was about. to 
start for Madrid, in order to quit Paris wi b these delightful sounds still ringing 
in hisears. We "all remember the consequence Agnado, the rich, the honored, 
the courted and admired, died at @ solitary cottage by the wayside, without a 
relation, without a friend, on ‘he third Gay after leaving Paris, on the road to 
Madrid, which place Le never reached, anu this time, par ma foi, the effect 
was tov palpable. 

Each tume the singer stood forth to sing the famous air, the boxes in the 
vicinity of the stage would bé cleared in a twinkling, and it was a pleasant 
sight 10 bebold the fight of the dandies from the liou’s den at the side scenes, 
whose care of their own particular skins is provervial. Soon after this Massol 
wi bdrew. And here we nave Lim again, and on the only night of his perform- 
ance see what happens. ‘Lhe Italians must be right—he is a jellatore! But we 
kuow our remedy Let us keep our forefinger and little finger spread out all 
the while bei, befure us, and we have naugut to fear. He may summon us as 
he pleases; the more be calls the more we won’t come. 

A Russian “Lion” in Paris, who buried hi« Prisoners alive. 

The history of the new lion at Paris.is discovered at last. Prince B—— has 
been amongst us ior some time, and all around Lim has remained enveloped in 
mystery uutil the present moment. He has furnished the most eplendiu hotel 
iu the most sumptuous style which has ever been beheld, and has. set up. bis 
| establixument entirely in tue Russiau style, with as numerous a p rsonnel as he 

once possessed at his wansioa om tue banks of the Neva. artists and literati 
| of al{ parties have been couvoked, and large parties given. hvery one has 
flocked to his Louse, to enjoy the good things offered by so genejous @ host, 
wifeu, lo! it is discovered tuat Frince B— ia Ave priuce wuo incurred the 
seitence of perpetual bani-hment to Siberia for having buried his Caucasian 
prisoners alive | On the accession of Alexander, the Princess Bb. obtained 
ar. mission ot the sentence, on the cohvition that the Prince should never 
again sét Lis foot in Russia; so he honors laris with his presence. ‘his will 
account fur the singular Vale of the prince’s aversion tu being left for one 
single moment alone, and his horior at the idea of having any but female at- 
tendants about his person. 
A Lady who prescribes the Costumes of her Visitors, 

Madame Lehoo has withdrawa from Paris, and is about to establish hergel 
im regal splendor at her megnificent chateau of Condé. The hotel im the 
Champs Ely eé¢s is put up for unmediate sale. ‘Lhe intention of-Madame I, hon 
seems to be to holu a court at Condé, as rumor states that no guest will be 
received who does not submit to wear the costume as designated by tue fair 
hostess. For the gentlemen, hunting costume, black velvet coat with gik 
buttons, white leather ine xpressible 8, Hessian boots and jockey cap; the ladies, 
green vilk petticoat, with long basqu'ne of black velvet, scariet p-tiicoat and 
high-heeled shoes, broad felt ‘hat aud long feather. The pretension has given 
rise to much sneering, but it will be submitted to nevertheless, 

Mvusaic Items. 

The British residents in Paris prepared a splendid marriage present for the 
Prince-s Royal, con-isting of a superb diamond nvcklice, which ouce belonged 
to Ca: beriue o: Russia, aud which has cust £7,000, Iti is encloved ina shagreen 
case, mounted with gold, and bearimmg the Angio- -Prussian arms io brilliuants 
This case ulune cost £300. 

The tullowing is from a private letter reeeived by a gentleman in Clifton : 
“Grant, the civilian, wrote to General Nejil to kuvow if it were the case that he 
had turced Ligh caste Bralmius to wash up the blood, &c., at Cawnpore. He 
replied, ‘marval law is declared,’ and aid not Fecugnise his autuority to 
question his proceedings, but, ior Lis intormation, he begged to stat tbat he 
bad done s0; more thau that, bad fl gged them too, anu then hanged them. 

Grant sent the corresp vondenee to Government. Canning in council handed it 
over to Campbell, who exclaimed, * Well dune, Neill: bang Grant next |’ ”’ 

Iwmediately alter the death of Marshal Kadet-ky, sume of his servants, who 
would appear to have enjvyed his entire contidence, since they kuew where he 
kept his mony, took advautage of the contusion and torgetiulness which the 
melancholy event gave rise to, to make off with a considerable sum ‘The tele- 
graph had done its work; they were arresied, and 72,000 florins’ were found on 
} weir persons 

An aflecting scene (state several of the journals) took place at the Tuileries 

after the thankeg iving mass, ai which the Enoperor aad Empress were present, 
on the day iollowing the late attempt. The Frince Imperial, when brought to 
his august parents. remarked the :cratch made on the previous evening vn the 
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| face of toe hinperor, and said, in his infantile accents, ‘Papa burt!’ The 
| Ewperor touk ihe Prince in Lis arms, and said, ‘* You love papa, do you?’ 
ihe Prince replied by kissing the Emperor, and again repea.ed the word, 
|} “*tiurt!’ At these caresses and the-e infantile words, the wan who had 
bebeld death se near him without being disturbed and without changing 
cuunienavee, could not :estrain the feelings of lis heart, and be shed tears 
ihe staiue of Susanna, executed by Huguenin, which attracted su much 
notice at the iate Exhbition, has been purchased by the rich American, 
| Laurence Salies, the gieatest patron of art now residing in Paris. 


The great beauty at the last bali at the ‘Luileiies, the Comtesse de K , is 
said to be regarded as destined to wield the sceptre fallen from the hands of 
the Italian Comtesse de C——. ‘the beauty oi the lady is undeniable; of a 
totally different character, however, to that of her predecessor—ot very fair 
complexion, the ‘roses upo n snow’’ of the northern regions; She wore the 
Kussian na tinal head-dress—a high diadem of green velvet, studded with 
brilliants of the first water; and the veil which depends from the coiffure, in- 
stead of falling behind, was drawn around her face, encircling her countenance 
like a cloud gathering around some bright particular star. Nothing could be 
more lovely than her appearance, which excited murmurs of admiration when- 
ever she passed by, guided and guarded as well by Facciochi. 

M. de Morny has told many of his English friends that all gratitude is due to 








{ERIUAN MUSEUM.—Incomparable American | session of, and Gough’s Fort was blown up. ‘Lhe escalade' was 


the London police, without whose aid no intimation whatever of the arrival of « 
}Aaome in Paris would have = ae anemia to the authorities. Itseems that a letter 
Tom London 


announced, some ae Haat am pany 
: Ae —— 
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|. = The N.Y. Sphitharmonte ‘Sociaty give the third wis present 
f Season, (the 16th) at the Academy of Musie, pos this Saturday evening, March 
6th, The Programme is highly attractive. We hope to see a crowded house. 

— A Methodist Church in Cincinnati was partially destroyed on the evening 
of February 19, by the terrible explosion of defective gas-pipes, and many 
persons weve severely wounded. 

— Seven interesting young la lies of Pittsburg have recently taken the veil 
in the Chapel of St. Mary’s. 

— Judge Kane, well known for many years, and father of the late Dr. Kane, 
the Aretic traveller, died lately at Fern Rock, his residence, near Philadelphia. 

— Dr. Lydia $. Hasbrouck, who edits the Middletown Sibyl, declares that 
presently she may find editing, housekeeping, baby-tending, cooking and wash- 
ing, @ little more than she can attend to. 

— In the Michigan State Prison there are 411 prisoners; the disbursements 
of the prison last year were nearly $50,000. 

— Prof. Agassiz is in Florida, on a tour of recreation. Dr, Selger, during 
his absence, is giving ethnological and historical lectures at his school in Cam’ 
bridge. 

— There are five establishments in Detroit, engaged in manufacturing to- 
bacco, using in @ year 700 hogsheads, and averaging a total of a million pounds 
perannum. ‘The leaf is purchased in Kentucky. 

— General Havelock has left valuable papers, more or less autobiographical, 
descriptive of his feeliogs asa religioug man engaged in war—his mode of 
dealing with his troops, and of his relations to great officials. These papers 
are in good hands. 

— The tooth of a mastodon was found last week in a marl pit, near Pember- 
ton, N. J. Its size ia that of the fist of a large man, and its preservation is 
excellent. 

— George D. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, is lecturing in Virginia. 

— Rembrandt Peale, the distinguished artist, read, on his eightieth birth- 
night, a paper en “ Washington and his Portraits,’ betore the New York His- 
torical Society. 

— Aclergyman in Southfield, Mass., had a model donation visit last week. 
His people put on his table an evergreen tree, and hung its branches with gol 
eagles. 

— A dreadful calamity oceurred recently at St. Louis, The Pacifie Hotel took 
fire, and a scene of horror followed. Many were killed and wounded. 

— Professor James Hall, the New York geologist, is busily engaged in the 
preparation of his work on the geology of Iowa, undertaken by order of the 
Legislature of that State. 

— Itis said that a music house in Boston has paid $1,200 to Mr. George F. 
Root for the copyright of the little song of ‘‘ Rosalie.’’ 

— The Tennessee House has refused to invite General Walker to address its 
members. 

— Hon. J. T. Headly, late Secretary of State, is engaged in the preparation 
of # life of Gen. Havelock. 

— A mechanic in straightened cireumstances, at Chicago, has just fallen 
heir to a fortune of two hundred thousand dollars, by the decease of a piietiee 
io Australia. 

— Alpheus Baker, a class mate of Daniel Webster at Dartmouth College, died 
lately in Columbus, Ga., in his eighty-seventh year. 

— Twenty aeres of Cuicago property are in Chancery, besides 600 acres out- 
side the city limits, The plaintiffs are privaie parties—the defendants are the 
Rock I.land Railroad Company, and 139 private owners. ‘ihe value of the pro- 
perty invoived is immense. 

— The U.S. revenue steamer Shubrick, from Philadelphia for California, was 
at Pernambuco, January 31; all weil. 

—The Governor of Florida is calling out more volunteers for the Billy 
Bowlegs war. 

— The South has already opened the African slave-trade, and a regular 
depét has been established on Pearl River, Miss., where cargoes are received 
and negroes suld and put to work. ‘The vessels engaged in the trade generally 
use the French flag, to avoiti disturbance from Britisu eruisers. 

— Chief-Justice Nelson, of the Massachusetts Superior Court, has become 
insane, and has been conveyed to the hospital in Somerville. 

— The U.S. sloop-of-war Vineennes, Commander Totten, sailed from Sierra 
Leone fo Monrovia on the 9th ult. 

— Several millions of dullars are lying in Savings’ and other Banks and Trust 
Companies, for which no owners can be found. Meantime the interest goes on 
accumulating, and Senator Brandreth proposes that thee vast amounts be 
devoted to publ.c education. 

— The brother of Mr. Spurgeon, a young minister of even greater promise 
than the clerical celebrity himself, has lost Lis vuoi.e, and is supposed to be 
sinking in consumption. 

— Mrs. Bliss, daughter of General Taylor, was married at New Orleans on 
the lith o: February, to Pailip P. Dandridge, of Virginia. 

— Eight hundred bands iu the Harmony Mills, Cohoes, have struck for higher 
wages. ‘The proprieiors refuse increase, and the mills have stopped. 

— The Secietary of War, with Generals Seott aud Harney, is busily engaged 
in arranging the spring campuign against the Mormons. 

— Mrs. Rosa, recently tried at Syracuse for poisoning her husband, has been 
unanimously acquitted, although public opiniun is against her. 
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GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 
In the City Cars. 


We ate of opinion that the city railroads are conducted on a shock- 
ingly bad plan! ‘The peace and comfort ot the feminine world are pot cun- 
sulted at all in their ar:amgements, and complaints are reaching us irom all 
quarters as to the sullerings undergone in these vehicles by our fair friends. 
As wiiness the following letter- 
No, ——, West Fourrgentn Street, New Yorg, 
February 27, 1858. 

Dear Lavy Epiror,—As you have eonstituled yourself the champion ot al! 
our wrovgs, | dou’t entestain the least duubt that you will sympathize with 
the list of grievunces that I am gvuing to unfold 

Papa solu bis carriage aud buires iu the “hard times’ panic, and so when- 
ever 1 want to go shopping on bi oadway or Canal street, lum, perforce, obliged 
to ride down in the cars. That s a shame, to begin with, isn’t it? 

lf | euter @ car, it is sure to be crammed full oi disagreeable e¢reatures, their 
noses just visible above a wall of coat-coilar, and tveir moutus tull of nasty 
tubaceo. They don’t jump up to make room for me—not they |—but on tue 
eontrary, one, becomes suddenly absorbed in the advertising coiumns of ihe 
bewspaper, anotuer puts his Lead out of the window, and a third contem- 
platesiue Ups of his boots wich steady gaze! lt, by the merest chance in the 
world, one ot them gets ungraciously up, and eulkily offers me his seat, I'm 
expected to be very thankiul for the privilege of squeezing myself inw four 
square inches of seat! Who wants to be scowled at by a lot of cross bears? 
W ue wants to have her silks aud velvets crushed and soiled by tue horrible 
boots of her: eig'bors, or to have the elbows of some fat vld Leathen tarust 
into the flowers of her bonnet every time he turus bis news; aper ? 

And sometimes my poor hile tees are nearly crushed by we careless men, 
who stumble over me as if 1 was made of lndis-rubber, and hadn’t the least 
feeling. When Ll want to getout, lum obliged to siand up on tip-loe and 
strain out the seams oi my veivet basque, in vain attempts to reach the strap, 
while the fe.lows in broadcloth coats and garotie-cvilars sit by, staring as 
coolly as if l were jumping tor a wager! It makes me angry every time I 
think or it! 

1 wonder what kind of men the Railroad Presidents are. Do you suppose the 
remopstrances of a pretty girl of exghteen would have any eifect on them? 
Cosldn’t they be induced w label sume of their cars, *‘For Ladies Exclu- 
sively’? lam sure that woul. be a politic move, tur then we cvuld ali rive 
so comfortably, and the hatetul bears might go by themselves like so many 
wild animals in a cage. What is your advice’ 

Emity R. N————. 

What is our advicé? Why, we can of course have but one opinion on this 
subject, and we will aid Miss Emily with all our influence, when she lays this 
delicate point betore the Railroad Presidents. It is not long since we ourself 
witnessed an interesting little episode of this description in a city car. 

We happened to be ihe only lady in a car full of-*' bears,’’ and exposed to 
countless sorrews—one ravage on eur hoops, another planiing his muddy feet 
on cur light-colored silk train, and balancing his heels oo our gaiter boots, 
while our vis-a-vis was showering tobacco juice in every direction—when a 
bright little sunbeam sort of alady tripped in, in that weary and exhausted state 
which ladies call “‘ tired to death.’’ Uf cours se you expect there was an imme- 
date stampede among the “ nobler sex’’ te give this bit of bonnet and man- 
tillaaseat. Notatall, however. They all sat as if turned vo stone, staring 
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cor. Our lady, after waiting about five minutes, gave way to 
corn and indignation, and coolly seated herself, fringe, flounces, 
all on the fidor of the car. The gentlemen opened wide their 
yea—they were not quite prepared for this species of retaliation, 
em deeidediy unawares. In an instant about thirteen sea's were 
sred, but the spirited little woman resolutely declined making avy 
But at length when a remarkably good-looking, slim young g°n- 

1a “love of & moustache” and fine eyes, positively insisted en her 
aca.ted seat, she acquiesced, amid the sheepish looks of the whele 
, and much to our secret exultation. Do you suppose there was a 
if all those gentlemen that wasn’t mighty polite to everything that 
‘net for the next six weeks? Therecan hardly be any quest.on on 


iect. 

An Eiitor’s:Opinion of our Basques. . 
$ lly go to become obsolete? We hope not, and we don 
ieee rene’ Soe reserve the right to do just as we please in t»e 
matte., and are somewhat indignant at the horrible impudence of the editor of 
the Springfield Republican, who declares that “‘he gave his heart to the basque 
years ago,’’ and absolutely dares to enter a protest against its passing out of 
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_ Gate. Here are his audacious opimions, which we prepese to combat at every 


“Fines we shall be aeeused of meddling with that which dees not particu- 
larly concern us.’’ . ; F 

To be sure yeu will, and den’t you deserve it? A pretty idea, to be poking 
about in the mysteries of a lady’s wardrobe ! 

«Don’t we have to pay for the dresses?” Te be sure—what else are you good 
for? ‘Don’t we have to sit with them evenings?’’ Yes, if you’re not at the 
club, or the opera house—where you generally are. ‘‘ Does not every caress of 
wife, or sister, or cousin, or sweetheart, embrace this great question of basques 
or no basques ? Does not the abandonment of the basque involve the abandon- 
ment of all those pleasant varieties of dress procurable by the simple change 
of skirts?’ Just as if we couldn’t settle all those matters ourselyes—and can’t 
yon hug us just as well if we wear cunning little polka waists. Not that we 
ladies are going to let you do any svch thing—no, indeed! ‘Is it none of our 
business? For whom. are these dresses made, we should like to know? Whose 
admiration are they intended to‘excite? What do ladies wear handsome dresse- 
for, except fer the purpose of pleasing the brethren?’’ Well, we are aston- 
ished! We've often heard of the “ height of impudence,”’ but we never saw 
it reduced to an editor’s columns. Do you suppose we ‘dress up” and make 
rosebuds of ourselves for your benefit, ye race of maseulines? It’s a perfectly 
ridiculous idea | “We adorn ourselves and go out radiantly on Broadway be- 
cause we like to be beeutiful, and to feast our eyes on one another’s brightness. 
We like it, just as the flowers like to blossom, and the sunbeams to shine. 
There, you are answered now. : 

But it won’t do to omit the finale of presumption with which this audacieus 
editor winds up. 

‘* We therefore take this early occasion to declare that we shall hold our- 
selves bound to admire no woman who discards the basque an‘ adopts the idea 
of the meal bag. We will not place our arm around the wast of any woman 
who may happen to be in danger of falling, unless she wears a basque. We 
are determined to frown down this threatened change with all the power of a 
severely corrugated countenance. So, dressmakers, beware !’’ ‘ 

Where’s this gentleman s wife? What ean his female relations be thinking 
of to allow him to make himself ridiculous in this unwarra..ted manner? Why 
don’t he confine himself te his own coats, jackets and cravats? We beg leave 
to announce to him that we will wear what we choose, and coal-scuttles on our 
heads likewise—and India-rubber boots if we think ; roper ! 

Mind, it’s not the charming little basque that we deprecate, but the im- 
pertinence of the man that would dare to meddle with our peculiar province. 
We hope the very prettiest lady of that editor’s acquaintance will put on a 
plump, cunning, provoking ve'vet basque, and then look daggers at Lit? when 
he comes up to piay the agreeable!) What would the gentlemen think of us if 
we interfered in their business, and advised them to wear cabbage-leaves 
instead of bats, or to put fringes on their coat-sleeves? 

The Mi-Careme Fancy Ball. 

The night of Mid-Lent is to be celebrated in Washington by a super-extra 
brilliant fancy ball at the mansion of a prominent Sevator. The company is 
to be extremely select, and all who appear must be in the most exqui-ite fancy 
costume. Mrs. herself, the queeniy hostess, bas, if the on dils may be 
credited, ordered a surpassingly beautiful ideal-dress from a certain establish- 
ment in Broadway, whose cost is the moderate sum cf $1,£00. Her artist in 
bair is to come expressly from New York for one night, to achieve a triumph 
in the arrangement of her head-dress. All Washington is in a buzz on the 
subject, And the perplexity of the happy invited as to what they shall personate 
and what they shall wear, is intense 

More Calico Parties. 

Calico parties still continue the fashion—several private affairs of this kind 
are now talked o*, of course with a charitable tendency. On the Ist of March 
next one of these parties is to come olf in the up-town realms of bon ton. The 
ladies are all to appear in calico, which 3s to be woru during the whole evening, 
and the next day are to be sent to the lovely hostess, who is to donate them to 
Mr. Pease’s mission. 

The Royal Robes from the Maison Fauvet. 

Among the most beautiful dresses in the royal trousseau were some sent from 
the Maison Fauvet in Paris, and as our readers may be interested in what Mrs. 
Frederick William wears, we give a brief description. One was a pure white 
Indian muslin, spotted with drops of gold, and ornamenjed with white roses 
and brilliantly colored leaves. ‘Lhe simplicity of this was far eclipsed, how- 
ever, by a rich blue satin, having three blue silk flounces, each supporting a 
bionde gold-lace flounce, looped with clusters of diamond fuschias. Another 
dress was of white crape, trimmed with velvet of Scottish plaid ; anotler of 
white taffets trimmed with ruches, snd ornamented with bunches of cream- 
white roses. But the most beautiful of all was a robe composed of four double 
tulle,skirts, with a tunic of the same, heavily embroidered with gold, and 
trimmed with fi lds of costly Alengons lace. The head-dress which is to ac- 
company this toilette is of goldeu berries hidden amoung pale green leaves, 
powdered with gold dust. 

What they Wear in Paris this Spring. 

Our Parisian sisters show better taste than ourselves in their walking- 
dresses; instead of appearing in the street in pale blues, vivid pinks, lilacs and 
fancy tints, they still adberg to plain, dark-colored silks with side robe stripes. 
Pyramids are much worn; some are made of black velvet lozenges laid on silk 
up the sides, the body is made in the same style with fringe of silk and jdt. 
Mvire-antique of gray is worn with a single skirt, ant trimmed on the corsage 
with black lace, velvet and jet. ‘The sleeves are wide and open to the elbow, 
a V Amazune. 





MUSIC. 

ITaLian OPERA, FouRTEENTH STREET.—The management has com- 
menced the campaign with spirit. On Monday evening Bellini’s beautiful 
opera, ‘I Puritani,’’ was given with a splendid cast. On Tuesday morning 
Ressini’s fresh and charming opera, ‘‘ Italiani in Algeri,’? was performed to a 
mullitude of beautifui and fashionably dressed ladies. The opera on Wednes- 
day night was the grand and unapproachable ‘Il Dom Giovanni’? of Mozart, 
ewhich attracted a good, but not so large an audience as we anticipated. On 
Friday evening, Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘‘ koberto Il Diavolo,”’ was finely rendered 
by the company, Madame D’Angri sustaining the charaeter of the Princess .or 
the first time. On Saturday evening Verdi’s opera, ‘‘ Ernani,”’ was given as an 
extra or cheap entertainment, and of course attracted a large and delighied 
audience. 

It will be seen by the above that five operatic performances were given in 
one week. ‘Ihe house on each occasion was well filled, and nearly all present 
were paying visitors, so that it may easi‘'y be inferred that, large as are the 
expenses of the Academy company, the receipts must have yielded a fair profit. 
‘The policy pursued by Mr. Uilman is correct. Frequent performancés, varied 
to interest every class of the music-loving public, will alone insure a profitabie 
result to the management. 

Some papers have busied themselves in discussing the propriety and the 
necessity of denring the privilege of free admission to certain parties who have 
hitherto enjoyed it, through the courtesy of the existing menagements. The 
matter has no point in interest; it is not a subject for discussion either for the 
public or the press. It is purely a personal matter between the management 
and the parties concerned. If it is good policy to grant free admissions to 
those whose opinions will benefit the establishment, the management would be 
foolish to deny it. Whether it is or is not good policy, the public and the press 
have no business to meddle in the matter. 

Great preparations are being made to produce, in gorgeous style, Meyer- 
beer’s grand opera, “Les Huguenots.’? The managerial announcemen:s jead 
us to expect something superior in the mise en scene to anything we have yet 
had presented on the Italian stage. Great expectations are raised, and much 
excitement on the subject is the consequence. 

Mr. Ulman announces the engagement of M. Musard, who will arrive some 
time next month, with the pick of his instrumental performers, and commence 
some of his famous concerts about the middle of April. This is good news, for 
Musard has a world-wide reputation, and his concerts have long been pro- 
nounced admirable. 

A. Essracp’s CLassicaL QuaARTErTE Soirer,—The second soirée of the present 
season took place on the 25d \./t., at Dedworth’s Academy. It was a most de- 
lightful entertainment, the seleciions consisting of a quartette by Onslow, one 
by Beethoven, a trio by Mendelssohn, and two vocal pieces. The instrumental 
performances were entirely satisfactory. We do not remember ever to have 
heard this five quar ette party play with so much spirit, precision and oneness 
of tLought. It was among the best, if not the very best quartetie playing 
that we have heard in America. We commend to our readers this delighttul 
series of soirées; they are purely intellectual, and to all who love good music 
they offer an opportunity that should not neglected. : 








DRAMA. 
Lavra Kerene’s Tueatre.—The excellent stage-manager and 
popular actor, Mr. Burnett, took his annual benefit on the 27th ult. He pro- 
duced upon the occasion Mark Lemon’s domestic drama, “Mind Your Own 
Business,’’ an original sketch called “‘ Steamboat Disaster on the North River; 
or, More Frightened than Hurt,’’ the entertainment concluding with the capi- 
tal farce, “‘ My Neighbor’s Wife.” It was a varied and most attractive bill, and 








Mr. Burnett’s friends rallied around him to testify their +t and admita- 
tion. The performances during the week have fully sustained the bigh 
character wh ch is conceded to it on every hand. The s'rength of the compa: y 
has been increased by the engagement of Miss Polly Marshall, of whom we 
shall speak more at length in our next. : 

Woop’s Bumprxes —The revival of the touching drama, ‘‘ Weffo, the Sensible 
Monkey,’’ has attracted large and delighted audiences to Christy & Wood’s 
Minstrels, during the week. George Christy is indeed a great actor, and de- 
serves all the praise awarded him Georg@ Holland holds his popularity, and 
the negro minstrelsy is a together unapproacbable. . 

BarncmM’s AMERICAN Musecm — The great na‘ional drama, ‘The Pieneer 
Patriot; or, the Maid of the War Path,’? with Mrs. Charles Howard and Mr. 
Watkins in the principal characters, attrac'ed enthusiastic and erowded audi- 
ences during the past week. Excellent as are the performances in the lecture- 
room, the Museam contains a thousand points of attraction, among which 
stands pre-eminent the great Aquarium, which is one of the most beautiful and 
favcinating curiosities in the world. Every one should see this wonderful 
union of art auu nature. 








CHESS. 
Answers to Correspondents. 


All communications intended fur the Chess department should be addressed to the 
Chees Bditor. 


*,* Answers to correspondents unavoidably crowied out this week. Attention, 
friends! All games, problems, solutions, &c., will be attended toin due time. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
‘“‘Why, how now, Hecate ?—you look angrily.’’—Macsera. 


My Deak Maracue—You are well aware that the ab-orbing labors of my pro- 
fession have, of late, prevenied me {rom mingling with Chess circles, or from 
having aught to do with Chess literature. I regret the necessity which now 
induces me to crave the indulgence of your readers, and forces me—somewhat 
contrary to the law of pens—to intrude myself into another’s quarrel. But, 
as my swarthy friend observes, ‘It is the cause, it is the cause;’’ and more- 
over, I conceive it a duty I owe to myself and my old correspondents of the 
ILLUSTRATED, to animadvert with proper severity upon some crarse, unjust and 
ill-natured attacks that have fecently been made in the Chess column of the 
Clipper, upon that most excelient periodical, the Chess Monthly. When these 
were first brought to my notice, I confidently looked to find some well-merited 
sarcasm from the biting pen of the able and accomplisted literary editor of the 
Monthly ; but he seem. to have been by far too amiable to stoop to such per- 
sonalities, and hence I cannot refrain fiom entering the lists, and throwing 
down the gauntlet 10 the whole pack—great dogs, little dogs andall. While 
applaud the editor’s determination not to reply through the Monthly, yet I 
imagine that the persistent conginuance of these scurrilous articles, from week 
to week, must be annoying to him; for even fleas are troublesome things, and 
no man who has not the hide of a rhinoceros, or the unimpressibility of a 
Turk, could e.dure their bites with nonchalance. I presume, however, that 
Mr. Fi-ke is sufficiently philosophic to setile the matter in his own mind, by 
these lines of Pope : 

“Satire, or sense, alas! can Sporus feel ? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel?” 
Or these, by Dean Swift : 
“Om me, when dunces are satiric, 
1 take it fur panegyric.” 

It is really no affair of mine; but inasmuch as I have begun, I suppose I may 
be considere! as vecidedly ‘in for it,’? and wiil say to whomeoever may feel 
aggrieved by this communication, t. at he has his remedy, and | am, like au 
Irishman in a ‘‘row’’ at Donnyb:ook fair, ‘‘anylody’s custemer.’’ Before 
proceeding farther, I must enter my indignant protest against the subtle and 
wicked endeavor to drag my invalid friend, Eugene B. Cook, into the contro- 
versy. He is wholly unlike the rest of us, and | am sure that his kind ani 
gentle nature never permits him to say, in the words of the tragedian Listen, 
‘*T love a row.”’ 

First, let us see who are the parties, and what are the issues. Mr. Daniel 
W. Fiske, editor of the Chess M-nthly, is assailed by Mr. Miron J. Hezeltine, 
Chess editor of he New York Clipper (I take the liberty of mentioning their 
names, by the same couriesy that Las been extended to Mr. F. by Mr. H.), and 
the questions raised are the respective merits of the two journals. New York 
Chess players can well understand and appreciate the force of the et tu Brute! 
(and you, you brute!) which would naturally have fallen from the lips of Mr. 
Fiske, when first he saw his cherished magazine characterized by Mr. Hazel- 
tine as a *‘ snobbish work.’’ (I should have thought the word snobbish might 
have stuck in bis throat, like Macbeth’s “* Amen! ”’ 

There is but little to be writien on the subject. Had I the abil ty to con- 
duct a periodical like the Af. nthly, 1 can only say that when the Chess editor 
of the Clipper ts remembered by the Chess word, I should feel proud to be 
forgot. ‘Lhe readers of the Munthly (aud what god Chess player is not?) who 
may have seen that in the Clipper of which | complain, wili kuow well enough 
that ’tis nothing but envy and slander—‘‘ whose tongue outvenoms al ihe 
Nile’’—and may thiuk that I attach too much importance to the matter, and 
do wrong thus to galvanize it into notoriety, by dragging it into such resp ecta- 
ble company. Doubtless this is so, but ] canaot help it. All Chess players 
should frown down such vulgar attacks, and I sliould feel recreant to my sense 
of self-respect did I fail to give utterance to my own opinion, in the most 
p' inted and personal manner. When a Chess scribbler like Mr. Hazeltine as- 
saiis a Chess writer like Mr. Fiske, in such a manner, somebody should resent 
it. The whole thing illustrates a truism, Your vulgar writer is always m> t 
vulgar the higher his subject; as the Cockney showman in the menagerie was 
wont to say, ** This, gen’lemen and ladies, is the heagle of the sun, from Harch- 
hangel in Kassia; the otferer it is, the igherer he fles.’’ 

But I have aiready spun this out to two great a length. A few words more, 
and I have done. The literary matter oj the two journals speaks for itself, 
and any Cheas player, or any genileman, can readily judge of the merits of the 
one and the demerits of the other. ‘The relative Caress skill of Mr. Fiske and 
Mr. Hazeitine also enter properly into a rightful determination of their claims 
upon the regards of the Chess public. Mr. Fiske, in the Grand ‘Tournament of 
ture Chess Congress, after a hard-fought battle, was beaten only by the odd 
game by yourself, who hela the ebampionship until wrested from you by he 
matchless strength of that mighty Chess genius, Paul Morphy (now co-editor 
of the Monthly), to whom the whole Chess world now bows in respectful regard 
and wondering admiration. Mr. Hazeltine has publicly admitted (what is true 
enough) that there are members of the N. Y. Club who could give him a Rook 
Now, as he is a great stickler for book authorities, let us see wuat that standard 
writ. r, Walker, says on this point : 

‘‘A player to whom no ove can give even the slightest odds, is termed firet- 
rate. A second-rate player is he to whom tue first-rate gives a Pawn in ad- 
vantage. We may style him who receives the Kniyht of a first-rate, as a third- 
rate player; though many are for classing the various degrees of force with 
much greater nicety. The player riceiviny the Rook «f the prst-raie can hardly 
be classed at all. CHESS BBGINS WHRKE HE LEAVES OFF |’’ 

There Mr. Hazeltine is, in his own pillory, and there let him remain, with his 
ears nailed thereto! 1am very sure that tuey are long enough. 

As I despise anonymous writers, and have never shruvk from the respons 
bility of what I have said or written; aud as I seorn to skulk behind an alias, 
I beg you to print my alphabet of initials in full: Yours, in bebalf 0; all 
Chess players and all gentlemen, W. J. A. FULLER. 





PROBLEM CXVI.—By J. H. M., of Canastota, N. Y.—White to 


play and mate in six moves. 
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SOLUTION TO. PROBLEM CXV. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


1 Kt to Q B 5 (dia ch) 
2 KttoQgreé6 

3 KttoKk6 

4 Kt mates. 


R tks B (best) 
R tke Kt (best ~ 


Take your choice 





Game CXV AN OPENING. )—An instructive game between Mr. Banwss 
and the Rev. J.U. (From the Iilustrated London News.) 
WHITE. BLACK. WHi's. BLACK. 
dr. 0. Mr. B. Mr. 0. Mr. B. 
1PtvoK4 PtoQB4 17 K KttoQ4 KBtoQKt3 
2PwKB4 PtoKk3 18 QtoK R5 (ch) PtoK Kt3 
3 KKttwK B38 KKttoKR3 19 QtoKKt5 Castles 
4K BtoQB4 QKtteQB3 20 PtoKR4 Sore. 
5 PtoQB3 PtoK B4 21 QRto Qsq K Btks Kt 
6 PtoK 5 KBtok2 22 PtksB Q tks P (d) 
7 Castles PtoQK3 23 KttoK4 QtoK6 
8 P toQ4 PtoQKkt4 2aKttKB6 KRtoB2 
9K BtoQKt3 Qto QKt3 25 KtoBsq (e) KttoQB3 
10QBtoK8(a) KKttoKt5 2PtoKR5 P tke P (f) 
11 QBto KB2 QBtoQKtzZ 27KRtoK BS QtoQKt3s 
aeeoear Kt tks B @KRtoKRS KttksP 
13 K R tks Kt KttoQR4 29 Qiks K RP B tks P (ch) (g) 
14 PtoQ6 K B to Qsq 80 K tks B K R checks 
15 QKttoQ2 PoQB5 31 K toR sq 
16 BtoQB2 QteQR2(c) and Black resigned. 





NOTES TO GAME CXYV. 


@) Much better to have retired the King te Rsq. This move enables Black 
to bring his K Kt into action. 
, Pag coup juste. Blaeck’s position is now too mueh restricted to be eom- 
‘ortable. 

¢) With the obvious purpose of playing his imprisoned Bishop to Kt 3. 

9 An oversight hardly to be expected from so fine a player.: 

(e) Quaint, but not objectless. 

) Had he ventured on the tempting move, Kt tks K P. White, of course, 

could not take the Kt at once, but he would have won it by moving Q R to K sq. 

(y) A clever device, but of no avail. 








A COLUMN OF GOCD. 

How To Por tug QuestT10n.—* Gracious!” sez I, “it’s now time 
to look arter Nance.’”’ 

Next day down I went. 
in. She said he wasn’t. 

** Cause,’’ said I, making b’lieve that I wanted him, “‘ our colt has sprained 
his foor, and I come to see if the ’squire won t lend me his mare to go to 
town.”’ 

She said she guessed he would. 
come in. 

Down I sot; she looked sorter strange, and my heart felt queer around 
the edge. 

* Are you going down to Bessy Martin’s ?’”’ after awhile sez she. 

Sez I, ** Reckon I woul.” 

Sez she, *‘ Suppose you'll take Potience Dodge ?’’ 

Sez I, ‘I mought, and then I moughtn’t.” 

Sez «he, ‘* I heard you was g ing to get married.” 

Seal, “I weuldn’t wonder a bit.”’ 

I looked at her aod saw the t ars cummin. 

Sez I, ** Maybe she’ll ax you to be britesmaid.”’ 

She riz up, she did—heg face was as red as a boiled beet. 

* Seti: Stokes !’’ and she couldn’t sey any more, she was so full. 

‘*Won’t you be bridesmaid, Nance ?”’ sez I. 

No,” sez she; and she burst right out. 
‘ * Well, then,’ sez I, “if you won’t be the bridesmaid, will you be the 

ride ?’’ 

She looked at me—I swon to man I never saw anything so awful pooty. I 
took right holt of her hand. 

* Yes or no,” sez I, ** right off.”’ 

* Yes,”’ sea she 

“That's the sort,’’? sez I; and I gave her a kiss and a hug; I soon fixed 
matters withthe ’squire We seon hitched traces, to trot in double harness jor 
life. I never hal cause to repent my bargain.’’ 


MUSIC OF EARTH, 
There is music, merry music, 
Ringing through the forest wild, 
Gushing tree and full of gladness— 
* Lis the language of a chill! 
Where the v lvet moss is greenest, 
Where the blue-eyed violets bloom, 
Where the soft Spring air is laden 
With a wreath of meh perfume, 
He is sporting in the suns! ine, 
With his young heart full of glee, 
And his merry laugh is ringing, 
Ringing ever joyously ! 


Nancy was alone, and! axed her if the ‘squire was 


I'd better sit down and wait till the ’squire 


There is music, happy music, 

Kchoed softly through the g: ove, 
Breathing gently of affection— 

Lis the maiden’s song of love ! 
Blushing rose and weeping lily 

Lend their beauty to her bower, 
But with mingled tears and blushes, 

She is still the fairest flower | 
She is dreaming of the absent, 

Of his parting kiss and smile, 
And her happy song is gushing 

Gushing gladly all the while { 


There is music, solemn music, 

Stealing through t] e church aisles dim, 
Sweeping high in lof y ec ies, 

’tis the sucred briua: h,mn ! 

Round the altar they are gathered, 
Where the bridegroom and the bride 
Breathe their earnest vows in whispers, 

Lowly kneeling side by side, 
O, the air is pure and holy, 
And along the church aisles dim, 
Softly stealing, richly rolling, 
Peals the sacred bridal hymn! 


There is music, moarnful music, 
Wailing o’er the turf’s low bed, 

Sounds of deep, heart-rending anguish, 
“Lis the requiew for the dead | 

’Neath the shadow of the cypress, 
Where the drooping hyacinths weep, 

They have laid the loved and lovely 
In an early grave to sleep. 

There are sighs of crushing sorrows, 
hitter teara are vainly shed, 

Mevrnful voices still are wailing, 
Wildly wailing o’er the dead ! 


Dr. Backus bought a load of hay. It came to his barn drawn 
hy « string o cattle. The torward yoke were poor, diminutive creatures, 
vbout a year old. He asked the farmer who drove them what ke put such 
th ngs into bis team for? 

*- to draw!’ said the fermer. 

“To draw |’? returned the doctor, “such things as those draw ! Why, they 
couldu’t draw Wat+s’s Hymne for tnfant Minds down hill!” t 

A report was in circulation that he had made a remark of very questionable 
propriety for a clergyman. One of his deacons, believing it to be a mistake 
called on the doctor and asked him if he had ever made such a remark ? : 

** Not that Lremember,’’ wasethe reply. 

** Do you think,’’ said the deacon * that you ever could have made it ?”’ 

‘Very likely I might,’’ said the doctor; * ¢. sownds just like me.” 


Aw American gentleman having seated himself in a London omni- 
bus, saw and heard what a litle amused him. A wan, baring no peeuliar 
merks of authority, locked in at the door, took a professional view of the 
pas<engers, and called out to the driver, without any pretence at modest con- 
cealment of his thoughts, ‘ You can’t go on, there’« two of the swell mob in 
here’? The coach waited till at length a pursy, weil-looking old man rose and 
stepped out, saying, ‘ 1] have too much money to ride with pickpoekets.”’ In 
a moment more « spruce young person said, as be decamped, “]’ll follow that 
oli geotieman’s lead.”’ **Go on now,’ said the detective policeman, “the 
swells have gone out, and all’s rigut.’”’ 


A GratTeFruL CLient—When Judge Henderson, of Texds, was 
first a candidate fur office, he visited Frontier county, in which he was, éxcept 
by reputation, a stranzer. Hearing that a trial for felony would take place in 
afew days, he determined to volunteer for the defence. The prisover was 
charged with having stolen a pistol; the defence was, “ Not guilty.” the 
volunteer counsel conducted the defence with great ability. He confused the 
witness, palavered the court, and made »#n able, eloquent and suecessful argu- 
ment. ‘The prisoner was acquitted—he had not stolen the pistol. The coun-el 
received the enthusiastic applause of the audience. His innocent client 
availed himself of the earliest intervul of the burricane of congratulations to 
take his counsel aside. ‘* My dear sir,’’ said he, ** you have saved me, and [ 
am very grateful. I haven» money, do not expect to have any, and do not 
expect to see you again; but to show you that | appreciate your services, you 
shall have the pistol!’ So saying, be drew from his pocket, and presented to 
the astonished attorney, the very pistol the attorney had just showo he had 
never stolen or had in his possession. 


Pomprx’s Hat.—‘* Pompey, did you take the billet to Mister 
Jones Y’’ 

** Ex, massa.’”’ 

** Did you see him ? 

‘*Es, sar, me did.” 

‘* How did he look ?”” 

‘* Why, marsa, he looked peoty well, ‘sidering he so blind.”’ 

“ Blinét what do you'mean by that?’ 

“Why, massa, when I was in de room gibbin’ him de paper, he axed me 
where my hat was—and gorramity, perhaps you won’t believe me, but massa 
he wur on top of my head de hull time.”’ 
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NECKLACE OF PEARLS, EMERALDS AND DIAMONDS, AND CACHEPEIGNE, GIFTS OF THE QUSEN AND PRINCE ALBERT. SEE PAGE 21, 
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BRACELET OF BRILLIANTS AND EMERALDS, THE 
PRESENT OF H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
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DRESSING CASE, GIFT OF DUCHESS OF KENT. SER PAGE 210. 
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PENDANT BRACELET. 
RESILE, OR HAIR ORNAMENT. 
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ONE OF THE BROOCHES PRE- ONE OF 1HE BREAST- ONE OF THE BRACE: ONE OF THE LOCKETS 
SENTED TO THE LADIES PINS PRESENTED TO MEMBERS LETS PRESENTED PRESENTED TO THE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. OF PRINCE FRED.-WM.’S SUITE. TO FEMALE FRIENDS, BRIDESMAIDS, 


PRESENTS FROM THE PRINCESS, : TUE BRIDAL CAKE. SEE PAGE 2 
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TO THE LARK. 
Orr have I watched thv tiny flight, 
Deep in the cloudless sky, 
When, far beyond all human sight, 
Thy notes poured down from high. 
As gentle rain from heaven descends, 
The drooping flower to raise; 
So on my thirsting, longing ear, 
Refreshing fell thy lays. 
Such wondrous sense awvke within 
With sweetest-impu'se given— 
I felt that earth, i ail it sin, 
Was not far. off from heaven . 
a ia 


ZOE- LAVARRE, 
al ° 

THE PALR CRE@LE OF LOUISIANA. 

- A Tale of the South. 
rihicase? 

, CHAPTER V. 

Murder mggtfou!,as in the best it is; 

But thigamost ful, strange and unnatural.—Hamter. 


Lové'wasd0 bis impassioned soul, 

. Noty ae. xjteshers, a mere part 

Of his existence, but the whole, 
f _ The very life-breath of his heart.—Moore. 
Tar sun rose upon the last day of April, so bright that it seemed 
to have condensed all’the stinshine of the past month into that one 
day as a farewell.. At an early hour that morning a traveller was to 
be seen following the narrow path that meandered through the 
woois skirting the broad fields of Elmswood. He was a country- 











man, to all appearance, and gaveevidence of having travelled long | 


and rapidly. As the sun commenced to peep above the horizon, he 
approached a small stream that danced merrily over its emerald bed, 
and was about to stoop down to quench his thirst, when a pool of 
blood near him caught his sigat. He looked around, surmising there 
might have been a wild animal killed or wounded near by, but no 
traces of one could be seen, only a small trail of blood, which, upon 
examination, he found led to a neighboring thicket, as if some 
bloody substance had been drawn along the ground. Determined to 
solve, if possible, the mystery, the traveller followed the gory guide 
till the tangled and thorny bushes impeded his way; then stooping 
down, he distinguished, through an opening in the thicket, the ouc- 
lines of a man’s figure. ‘Tearing down the intervening shrubs, the 
stranger rushed to the spot, and there, stretched before him, was 
a bleeding corpse. A deep gash in the heart, as if made by a dag- 
ger, showed how the bloody deed had been done ; and the livid fea- 
tures of the dead man, the half-closed eyes, fixed in an unearthly 
stare, struck the traveller dumb with horror. During that long, 
scrutinizing gaze he fastened upon the murdered man, he marked 
the carefully arranged, even elegant dress denoting the gentleman, 
and the fac:, though distorted by death, yet showed how beautiful 
it must have been in life, that he could but have reached the bloom 
of youth when stricken in death. 

he traveller was a stranger in those parts, but, resolved to ac- 
quaint the nearest magistrate with the murder, he looked about for 
some habitation where he might obtain assistance in removing the 
body. Through an opening in the woods he caught sight of a tall 
white building, not more than a half mile distant, and he concluded 
to direct his steps thither. A brisk canter brought him in front of 
the dwelling he had res-arked, and a hasty rap at the door brought 
a negro porter to answer his sum nons. 

‘Is your master in ?”’ he asked of the domestic, who answered in 
the affirmative, and ushered him into the elegantly arranged parlor. 
A few moments elapsed before Mr. Ashton, 'a dignified, elderly gen- 
tleman, entered the room and courteously saluted his matutinal 
visitor. 

‘«Sir,’”’ said the stranger, rising, ‘*I crave your pardon for this 
intrusion at such an untimely hour; but a short distance from here 
I discovered, this morning, the body of a man weltering in blood, 
and I have no doubt that a horrible murder has been committed 
within a few hours.” . 

‘* A murder !”’ echoed the gentleman of the house, his hair rising 
onend. ‘*My God! who can it be ?’”’ 

‘*T am a stranger here, sir,” answered the traveller, ‘and could 

not therefore recognize the body; but I resolved to inform the 
nearest magistrate of the event, and your residenee being the only 
one in sight, I concluded to ask for some assistance here, to extri- 
cate the body from the bushes where it now lies, and inform myself 
of the locality of the nearest town.” 
. ‘Certainly, sir,” answered Mr. Ashton, still pale with terror; ‘I 
will render you every assistance in my power, and we will proceed at 
once to the spot. Jolin!’ he cried, in a loud voice, and the servant 
hastily appeared. 

‘Saddle my horse immediately,” said his master, ‘‘and also one 
for yourself. Quick!” , , 

John bowed and left the room, and Mr. Ashton, turning to 
the stranger, questioned him concerning the circumstances of the 
discovery. While he was in the midst of his recital, the negro re- 
appeared, saying all was ready. The three mounted and rode hur- 
riedly tewards the scene of death. 

“‘Tnis way, sir,” said the traveller, as they alighted from their 
horses, and leading to the thicket, he pushed aside the bushes, to 
make a passage for Mr. Ashton. 

“Strange!” muttered the latter, as he stooped to look at the 
corpse. An instant after, a shrick rent the air, so wald, so anguished, 
that it frightened the birds from their nests, and the old man fell 
tack, senseless, upon the ground. 

a ay os massa !’’ uttered the negro, as he too caught sight of 
ae = as — os white eyeballs rolling in terror, he ran vio- 

ently a few paces back, screaming, in a horrified voice, “‘M z 
pane A dead read 7 » is 7aues 

An hour after, the lifeless body of Harry Ashton was carried on an 
impromptu bier to the home whith so lately he had left in the full 
vigor of manhood. His father was supported in the rear of the 
corpse, insensible, his own features rivalling in palor the death hue 
of his murdered son, As the fatal retinue passed the threshold, 
screams of agony greeted it; and tearing her hair, the fond mother 
called upon the name ef her son, in accents of such wild entreaty, 
that they would seem almost to startie the dead from his oblivion. 
Every heart melted in sympathy, but one, and he stood aloof, look- 
ing with an impenetrable expression upon the'scene of anguish. No 
tear dimmed the brilliancy of his eye, only once; as the corpse was 
borne in, ‘a tablet of unvutterable thoughts was traced” upon his 
dark face, then disappeared, leaving it calm and cold, as before. 
The minister of the law sought, with commendable zeal, to ferret 
out the perpetrator of the horrid deed, but in van; the strictest 
vigilance failed to detect the murderer, and not even a suspicion 
could rest upon any one. The evening of his death, Harry Ashton 
had started out to visit, as he said, a friend a few miles off, who, he 
heard, was in extremis, and promising to return eatly the next morn- 
ing, took the direction to the wood. He never reached his destina- 
tion ; for, while wencing his way through the shadowy forest, the 
assassin’s hand had fel.ed him to the ground, and suddenly ushered 
that’ young soul into eternity. The intelligence of his friend’s 
danger must have been a ruse upon the part of the murderer, for it 
was faise—the gentleman «hom he had intended visiting having had 
only’ slight atack of indisposition. God and the assassin alone 
knew the terrible secret ! 

_ Aweek after the murder of Harry Ashton, Zoe Lavarre sat alone 
in the same bower where she had last seen her dead friend. Recol- 
lections of that last sad interview, of Harry’s teriderness and aisap- 
pointment, his noble proffer of friendship, all swept as an avalanche 
over the heart of the sorrowing girl, and burying her face in her 
hands, she wept long and bitterly. Her noble Harry! would she 
ever more behold his handsome f.ce, instinet with that beauty 
which only @ generous heart can lend; nor hear again the voice 
which from childhood had never uttered one uBkind word to her? 
Lettie Meg again, roa beautiMfal, ethereal world, 
chase og & tears 0 A nel there "Hates } ogy 
mingling in gladness with the spirits of the blest, and awaiting 








those dear friends he had left below. As such thoyghts came to 
soothe the bitterness of her sorrow, she raised her face, upon which 
» smile of heavenly hope now shone through the tears, and started 
at seeing Vivian Delisle standing, with folded arms, in the doorway. 

“You find me mourning a severe loss," she said sadly, after a 
moment's pause. 

“ The loss of a lover, and one too so beloved, is indeed a heavy 
affliction,” answered the young man, gazing searchingly at her. 
** Miss Lavarre, from my soul I commiserate you.” 

**You misconstrue my grief, Mr. Delisle,” said Zoe, blushing 
slightly, but speaking with calm dignity. ‘* Harry’s death is indeed 
an irreparable loss to me, for I have to mourn in him a dear brother 
| and friend.” 

‘Miss Lavarre, I appeal to your candor, your generosity,’’ ex- 
claimed Delisle earnestly, ‘to keep me no longer in this harrowing 
suspense. ‘Tell me, was he, he——” he hesitated, but continued 
hurriedly, ‘he who is now dead, nothing dearer than a brother ?”’ 

Zoe started as the eager question was addressed to her, but re- 
plied frankly, 

**T will not conceal from you that Harry, a short time before his 
death, mistaking perhaps the nature of his feelings, confessed he 
loved me. But I forbade him to hope for a requital, for I——l 
could not love him.” 

Delisle listened eagerly to her blushing confession—then with a 
muttered exclamation, threw himself upon the seat near her, and 
bowed his head upon his hands. For several minutes he sat there, 
while Zoe felt the agitation so visibly betrayed by his convulsive 
breathing, extending itself to her own frame—when turning sud- 
deniy towards her, he broke forth vehemently, 

‘*Miss Lavarre, Zoe, I came hither this evening to bid adieu to 
one I loved with all the passion of my nature, but whose love was, 
I thought, pledged to the dead. In your beautiful ingenuousness, 
you have undeceived me, and changed my despair into hope, ay, 





10pe, that the heart I so covet may one day be mine. ‘This declar- 
ation may appear ill-timed; but I could not quit this neighborhood 
without receiving from your lips the blest assurance that you do or 
can love me, or hearing my final doom—Zoe, speak to me, and oh! 
drive me not again to despair.” 

Zoe’s heart beat tumultuously—a wild, delicious tremor ;,-rvaded 
her frame, and the conviction burst upon her that she lore him 
who was now so eloquently pleading his suit. In that one emotion, 
new and sweet, all other thoughts were lost, the past was forgotten 
in the bewildering present. 

‘Oh, do not trifle with me,” she cried, clasping her hands, “tell 
me, do you love me trulv!” 

‘** Love you!” echoed Delisle passionately, ‘‘ my God, she asks if 
I love her! Listen, Zoe—I am by nature endued by strong pas- 
sions, enduring as violent. In early childhood my strange temper- 
ament betrayed itself by sudden outbursts of passion, startling in 
their intensity and force; but as I advanced to manhood my cha- 
racter grew more concentrated, but not less warm—vconcealing 
beneath a calm exterior « vehement and intense nature—as the 
crater’s summit is often decked with smiling shrubs, while within 
volcanic fires are raging. As JI once told you, I have loved before 
with a depth of passion none suspeeted—she deceived me, and I 
swore to love no more, to abjure a sex which she had rendered 
odious. Time passed, and none other tempted me to love again, 
till 1 met you, so strangely like my early idol, so irresistible in your 
pure loveliness; aud I felt my very soul again enslaved by the 
magic charm of beauty. With inconceivable anguish I had the 
conviction forced upon me that your heart was another’s, and de- 
spair'ng, mad, I vowed to bid adieu for ever to the allurements of 
passion and leave the scene of my second disappointment, when 
your words recalled me to hope. Zoe, I await your answer.” 

The fair girl’s reply was so low it barely reached him, who hung 
as if for life upon her words. With one wild exclamation of joy, 
Delisle rose frou his half kneeling position and clasped the unre- 
sisting form to his heart. When, an hour after, he issued from that 
retreat, the happy consciousness of being beloved lending an unu- 
sual radiance to his brow, the promise of an early consummation of 
his happiness giving airiness to his steps—a sudden shade chased 
away the brightness that had irradiated his features, a shudder 
passed through his frame, and he hurried from the spot. 





CHAPTER VI. 
I am not mad, I would to Heaven I were ! 
For then ’tis like I should forget myself. 
Great God ! how could thy vengeance light 
So bitterly on one so bright !’,—SuaKkesrEaRe. 
A YEAR has elapsed; a year, with its revolution of seasons, its 
changes of material and immaterial creation, its variations of joy, 
sadness, gloom, brightness. Shady Grove has not apparently altered 
since we last visited its leafy bowers, the same fragrance now freights 
the air as then, the foliage is again clothing the giant trees with liv- 
ing vestures; but a change has come over the inmates of that bright 
home. When first we knew Zoe Lavarre, it was in the glad joyous- 
ness of girlhood; we return, after d year’s absence, to find her a 
wife! Yes, she has said farewell for ever to the careless joy, the 
sunny brightness of maidenhood, to take upon herself. the vows, the 
duties of a wife; forsaken the name of her fathers to adopt that of 
him whom she thought, in her earnest love, best fitted to entrust 
with the whole happiness or sorrow of her future. 

A few days after that evening when he wrung from Zoe the secret 
of her love, Vivian Delisle departed from the: home whieh a short 
time ago he had found joyous and happy, and now left plunged in 
the deepest woe. Zoe had not erred when she told him she loved 
him, for now that he was gone she felt in her heart that dreary void, 
that restless longing which the absence of one beloved occasions, 
and her whole mental aliment were his frequent letters, breathing 
the fondest affection, With grave surprise Mrs. Morely heard the 
confession of her niece’s engagcment, and she adjured her to reflect 
weil ere she placed irrevocably her fate in another’s hand; but Zoe 
only answered with passionate earnestness that she would trust her 
very soul to him, and Mrs. Morely had to yield, though reluctantly, 
to her entreaties that her happiness might be sealed ere long. Four 
months were, it was agreed, to elapse ere Zoe vowed her liberty 
away; during the interim Delisle came twice to Shady Grove, but 
only for a short time, though his passionate protestations and devo- 
tion during his stay left no room to doubt the ardor oi his attach- 
ment. 

‘The momentous day at last arrived, and no fairer bride ever trem- 
bled as she pronounced the vows that were to bind her to another, 
than the young heiress of Shady Grove. It was over, and midst the 
tearful gratulations of friends, earnest prayers for future happiness, 
the youthful couple departed—for Vivian had urged that they would 
pass their first wedded months among new scenes, unknown faces; 
they would then feel so much more alone—more closely united midst 
strangers than at home where old friends would claim half her love 
—and Zoe of course consented. ‘Those first weeks of married life 
were to her indeed blissful, fur Vivian, wholly her own, absorbed in 
his love, and bending every faculty to conduce to the joy of his bride, 
was the rea,ization of her fondest dreams. Every scene of interest 
was visited, and ofttimes they would pause in their wanderings near 
some wild, romantic spot, and revel in the contemplation of nature 
in its most lovely phase, a scene always appealing to our better na- 
tures, but whose poetic influence was most vividly felt by two young 
and loving hearts j 

But this nomadic life at last wearied Zoe, and she longed for the 
peaceful precincts of her own home. To all her propositions to re- 
turn to Shady Grove Vivian would answer with a vague promise of 
turning homewards ere long, and the young wiie became at last con- 
scious of a repugnance on Delisle’s part tg the spot hailowed by so 
many sweet associations. But Vivian could no longer find a valid 
excuse for delxy, and unwillingly qpnsented to leave their present 
romantic home for the tair domain of Shady Grove. 

When our chapter commences the newly married pair had been 
domiciled two months already at home, but contrary to her fond an- 
ticipations” Zoe did not find that perfect happiness in those dear 
shades she had imagined, for she disvoveredin Vivian a réstlessness, 
a jonging for new scenes that pained her. Often she would surprise 
him im fits of abstraction, and he would start when addressed, and 
answer with a petulance that palled upon her aifectionate heart. His 
manner to her underwent a change, pradual but unmistakable, his 
former unvarying devotion being replaced by alternate irritabi.iry 
and passionate bursts of love. But while assuring him of forgiveness 
with a brigut smile, after some hasty wora, her heavy heart still felt 
those unkind words rankling, like poisoned shafts, in its loving re- 
gion, and she would fly like a wounded stag to some lonely spot, to 





give vent to her bitter tears. Insensibly, too, her own manner 








changed, as her innate pride, the heritage from her father, n° 
longer brooking these uent in es of temper, prompted 
her to resent them by a chilling coldness, and Vivian, goaded by her 
manner and his own reproaches, would absent himself for hours, even 
days, from the house, and regurn gloomy and miserable. Unfortu- 
nately Mrs. Morely was absent on a visit to some distant relative, or 
her gentle soothings and wisg@ counsels might have averted some of 
those conjugal storms, and mitigated the sorrows of the young wife. 
The Ashtons, too, were abroad, having left Elmswood shortly after 
the marriage of Zoe, to seek, in change of scene, some assuagement 
of their grief. Their absence was a subject of deep regret for Mrs. 
Delisle, for she longed for the companionship of gentle Heleg Ash- 
ton, since childhood her intimate friend and confidant; but Vivian 
did not share this.regret, and it even seemed a relief to him when he 
heard of their departure, nor would any persuasion tempt him to 
revisit the deserted haunts of Elmswood. 

But one great affliction came to absorb all the minor griefs of Mrs. 
Delisle, it was the eonviction that her husband drank. She did not 
at first thus account for those long and frequent absences which so 
distressed her; but latterly, at their own table, in her presence, he 
would indulge to such an extent that his mortified and indignant 
wife would leave the room Uron one of tliese occasions, when 
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shocked more than ever before by the intoxication’ of Delisle, Zoe 


abruptly retired, followed even to her own room by the delirious 
lau zh and fierce oaths of her inebriated husband. an she gave 
vent, in violent bursts of tears, to the agitation that shook her whole 
frame; and, seizing a pen, she rapidly detailed her sufferings to her 
aunt, and besought her to return. ‘‘ Comé,’’ she wrote, ‘I adjure 
you, that I may feel there is one being left who loves me; who will 
help me to support this weight of sorrow. Come—my heart cries 
aloud for you; and you will not, cannot, refuse its agonized appeal.” 
The letter dispatched, she felt calmer, and accepted with almost 
affectionate cheerfulness the humble apologies of Delisle for his cruel 
conduct. ‘* Only promise to amend your course,” she cried earnestly, 
** and all is forgiven.” 

A tear glistened in his eye as he listened to her, and suddenly 
pressing her to his heart he left the room. Zoe augured well from 
tLis snatch of tenderness; and indeed she had no reason to com- 
plain for the next two weeks, till one evening, missing him, she 
sought him in his own room, and there, his eyes gleaming, a wild 
smile playing about his mouth as in moments of excitement, she 
found him. Zoe stood a; if rooted to the spot. ‘‘ Ha!” cried her 
recreant husband, turning to her with a mocking laugh. ‘Come 
in, we shall have a merry time.” And seizing her hand, he 
attempted to draw her towards him. But his touch recalled Zoe to 
herself, and shaking off his grasp, she replied, with dignity, 

** Remember that I am a lady, though your wife, and am not to be 
insulted.” 

‘‘ Who the devil wants to insult you?” asked Delisle savagely. 
*‘ You sball not shrink from me, for have I not defied heaven and 
hell to possess you?” 

‘‘ Vivian, my husband!” cried Zoe, clasping her hands in earnest 
supplication, ‘‘ cease from such wild talk and be your own noble 
self again! Oh, wreck not body and soul in this horrid course, but 
for my sake—for me—whom you loved once, turn ere it be too late, 
and you drive us both to ruin. Command my blood, my life, and I 
will willingiy lay it down for you; immolate myself upon the shrine 
of affection; hold my bare arm to the flame and calmly see it crisped 
to the bone; all, anything to restore you to happiuess—to virtue!” 

‘‘Can you bring me oblivion—blot out the memory of the past ?”’ 
he asked, in a guttural voice. ‘‘ Ha, woman, thou canst not do that ! 
Away with you, I wish you not!” 

“*« My God, what do you mean? Oh, Farry, my brother,” cried 
she, raising her eyes up to heaven, ‘‘ would that you were here to 
help me !” 

Fiend !” yoared Delisle, ‘‘ you uttered that name to tempt me! 
You have awakened the nell within me, and now enjoy your own 
work, hear that which will make the blood curdle in your veins, 
your hair standonend, Ha! snrink not,” for Zoe, pale with terror 
recoiled a few paces. He approached near the cowering figure, an 
bending down, hissed in her ear, 

‘*] murdered Harry Ashton! Ay! this hand you have so often 
clasped dealt the blow that laid him in the dust !” 

The white lips uttered no sound, the a eyes, dilated with 
horror, remained fixed and staring, while, like Niobe, she stood 
transfixed—petrified. 

«* He dared cross my path,” continued that hissing voice in her 
ear; ‘‘ he loved you, and I swore to be revenged. I lured him into 
the dark woods, and plunged the bade in.o his quivering heart. 
Ha! ha! I see now your glazed eyeballs,” cried the infuriated 
man, pointing at some vision conjured by his excited brain, ‘as 
they fix in death—I hear your death-rattle. See, there he lies— 
there, and further on is Louis Delmaine. [| killed him, too! You 
need not weep, Marie, he is dead—dead. See, they beckon to me 
with their gory fingers, and I must go. Yes! call on; I come, I 
come!” And bounding to a small table in the centre of the room, 
he seized a loaded pistol lying upon it, levelled it at his own head 
and fired. With the flash of the fatal weapon Zoe Delisle let escape 
one long, wild shriek, and tossing her arms in the air, she fell lifeless 
upon the floor. 

When the affrighted servants rushed into the apartment they 
found their master a corpse, his brain scattered upon the wall, his 
eyes yet glaring as ifin rage; and not far from him lay extended the 
form of his wife, cold and motionless, as if life had fled too from that 
frailtenement. Mute with terror, they carried the body of their 
young mistress to an adjoining room, and sought to restore her to 
consciousness. ‘Their efforts were long f-vitless, and they feared 
that she slept the long sleep of death, when tne rigidly contracted 
features gradually relaxed, and the black eyes slowly unclosed, but 
their vacant stare told a tale worse than death—reason was gone ! 

A post-mortem examination was made of the corpse, and the fear- 
ful verdict of ‘“Death by his own hand” given. And Mrs. Morley, 
returning two days after the dread event, found that once happy 
home shrouded in profoundest gloom; the once brilliant Delisle a 
gory corpse, and the young, the beautiful Zoe fast sinking into a 
maniac’s grave. 

For a few weeks she lingered, ‘but so frail, such hideous visions 
racking her unsettled biain and convulsing the feeble frame, that 
those loving her most could hardly wish her back, when her soul 
winged its sad flight. ‘*Gone from earth to Heaven,” murmured 
the devoted aunt, as she caught the last sigh in which that young 
spirit was exbaled. 

Shady Grove passed into the possession of a cousin of the deceased, 
but the thrilling tragedy recently enacted within its walls threw such 
a gloom over the place, that the owner preferred some livelier 
residence, and the closed doors, the neglected shrubs trailing their 
long boughs upon the weed-grown grass, together with the dark 
associations of latter days, caused the once fair spot to be regarded 
with superstitious awe. And among the frightened negroes, who 
perforce have to pass near its deserted shades, wild stories are afloat 
of strange visions seen at twilight flitting through its old verandahs, 
and wailings resounding through its uninhabited walls, as if some 
spirit of unrest were sending forth its mournful dirge. 


THE END. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. (Concluded from page 224 ) 

life are the same among all enlightened people—and royalty, while 
it often degrades its associations, sometimes, «s in the case of 
England's Queen, adorns it by sacrificing the pomp and circum- 
stance of monarchical observances to the superior claims of re- 
fined life, bringing all the splendor and wealth of her position to 
make the home circle the most brilliant point in all her glorious 
life. 

The castle was founded by William the Conqueror, which 
shows that that old filibuster had very good ideas of comfort. 
Edward IIL, who was bern at Windsor, enlarged and beautitied 
it, built the royal palace and chapel, together with St.. George’s 
Hall and its chapter, and at the same time established fhe Order 
of the Garter. Queen Elizabeth added the noble terrace, faced 
with freestone ramparts, like those of a fortified city. King 


Charles II. laid out great sums in repairing, new modelling and 
furnishing the palace, which made St. George’s Hall one of the 
finest in Europe. 
very high anu filled with elegant apartments. 
thirty miles round. ~ 


‘The round tower is like an amphitheatre, 
The forest is 
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&I. NICBJLAS, Treadwell, Acker & Co., 619 Breadway 
Mantiilas and Cloaks. 


BELL MOLYNEUX, 58 Canal 

BRODIE GEORGE, 51 Canal and 63 Lispenard 
BULPIN GEORGE, 361 Broadway 

LANSING JACOB, 42 Cedar 

MACKENZIE WILLIAM B, 45 Canal 
MILLS EDMUND §&., 80 C ‘ambers 
OLDERSHAW & PORTER, }821 d oadway 


| Books shall be sent free by return mail. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST INVENTIONS OF THE AGE. 
/A SELF-TEACH ING DRESSMAKING 
r @ ‘eee SYSTEM. 


ience applied to Dress-cutting’; the Art Perfected, Sim- 
plified and Reduced, in the Process of Drafting, to Mathe- 
matics] Precision. accompanied with.Copious ])lustrations 
and. Examples, with fuli and perfect Directions for Self 
Instruetion. : 


“=< BY DR. B. P. MUNIER. 
Second and improved edition, Cincinnati, 1857. 
The above named in«trument is a scientific piece of mechanism. 
consisting of three separate parts, a!l periect aad complete for use. 


“ 


The Map of I'lustrations accompansing the Scale embraces over | 


Thirty Square Feet of surface, and consis's of Nine Life Size Draw- 
ings. This alone is worth more to every Dressmaker than the price 
asked for the whole. The book, also for velf-instruction in drafting, 
arranging and making up Dresses, is ample in detail and complete 
in every department, The Scale will Jast a lifetime, and none who 
study economy should be without it. By its use Basques of the most 
beautiful and improved design cam be drafted with the greatest ease 
and facility. Boys’ Coats, too, of any style or size, from one year 
old to fourteen, andall manner of sizes and styles for female apparel. 
It is ted to every change of fashion, and being based upon 
mathemstical principles ix of endless self-varying application. It is 
an embodiment of all that is valrable end complete ia the most 
improved fi of Garment-cutting as now practised by acientific 
tailors, while yet it is extremely simple and easy to understand and 
learn by any lady of common capacity, even though destitute of a 

acheol! educat! You have never, until the introduction 
of this WONDER OF THE NIVETEENTH CENTURY, had anything 
desirable to cut by, and you pow owe it to yourselves no l«ss than to 
those for whom you labor, to cat aside and for ever all former plans 
—* thetr name is legion’’—and embrace a corre t principle of draft- 
tng which will give you far greater facilities for business, and elevate 
your entire profession to a higher standard of dignity, respect and 
profit. 

Cincinnati will bethe only Depot for the sale of DR. E. 
P. MINIER’S MATHEMATICAL SCALES for the West, and 
New York City for the Fast. All letters of inquiry murt be 
accompanied with a stamp to prepay the answer, and may 
be sént to either place as is most convenient. 

For full particulars, recommendations, character of the 
Invention, &c , send three letter stamps, and one of the 
If an agency is 
desired state the fact, for the Book does not give the whole- 
sale prices, that being always a private affair. Write your 
name in full, and address plainly and correctly, and give 
toned nearest express office when necessary. .Money sent by 

etter must beat your own risk. The only sa‘e way is by 

express, and costs only 25 cents from any part of the United 
States,.and a small package of Scales from Cincinnati and 
New York to parts West and East from 25 to 50 cents, ac- 
cording te-distance. The sale of these Scales will yield a 
rich harvest to Agents, to whom UNPARALLELED INDUCE- 
MENTS are offered, 





One Scale-all complete..............+ee00- .86 00 
ee. -* sit. Liat otihiaes bane $4.0462 on0e 10 00 
wm (CU - dg 0 URAL ith d ns cne 20 00 


Box 1,812, Cincinnati Post Office. 
DR. E. P.. MINTER, 
No. 11 Park Row, New York. 
: ge PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDAL, 
MELODEONS axnp HARMONIUMS. 
Ten Dirrgr«Nnt STYLes. 


000 


Aad 


R 





FINE ARTS. 
REDRICK’ TEMI’LE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHULOGRAPHS, 

DAGUERREOTYPES, 

¢ AMBROTYPES, 

585 & 587 Broapway, opposire Merropouran Horus. 

FREDRICKS’ GRAND TEMPLE OF ARI, 
585 & 587 Broapway, 

has no connection witu any other establishment. 


i GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
866 BroapwaYy, New. Yor«. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &e. 
14 , 


000 


GURNEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PALACE OR ART. 
No connection with any otber establishment in the 


No. 349 Broadway, New York. 


city. 
115-118 
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MISCELLANEVOS 
YSTIC HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 





LADIES, five miles from Boston. A Cata 
logue may be obtained of the Princi; al, 
MRS. T. P. SMITH (Box), Boston, Mass. 117-121 





\INGER’S StWiNG MACHINE.—trne great 
Ss popularity of these machinés may readily be 
understood when the fact is knowm that any good female 
Operator can earn with one of them, 

ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstregs, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. . 

lL M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful Mlustrate 
paper, is just published. It expl ims all particulars about 
sewing machines. _ It will be given gratis to al) who apply 
for it by letter or ry 

000 )=CO@L:.s«&M. GINGER & 458 Broadway, New York. 

ODEL BILLIAKD TABLES and Comsr- 

NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 

19, 1850.—These Tables combine the pvicest ma!hematical 

accuracy of werkmansbip with elegance of design, and 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. Al) orders to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 dnd 788 Broadway, New —, “- 


MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARTPTIES. 
HE BES. TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 
in the world. . Price, from, $45 to $290. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELOUtON, 
With two banks of Keys, five sets of Reeds, eight Stops, 
and Pedal Bass. Price, $350. 
Illustrated Price Circulars sent by mail. Address 
sere PRINCE & CO., 87 Fulton st., New York City. 
116-1 








TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewelry, Precious Sones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Cloeks, Bich Porerlain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No. 560 Broanway, New Yor«. 

House 1x. Paris, IIFFANY, REED & CO. 





OMETSING NEW.—HOWE’S PREMIUM 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOM.—The 
most durable, comfortable and economical spring bed ever 
invented, and cannot but be univer-ally adopted. It is 
appliceble to any bedstead ; may be taken apart or put 
together in five. minutes. But one ordinary mattress is 
required upon it, thus saving more than its cost in bedding. 
When packed it is portable and convenient for transporta- 


tion, and 
ITS UNPRE"EDENTED SUCCESS, 
together with our desire to place the SrrinG: within the 
reach of all, and, in fact, to rendér them indispensable to 
every family, has determined usin fixing the price at 
SIX DOLLARS PER SET. 

Dealers, hotel-keepers, housekeepers, ani all others de- | 
siring the best as well as the cheapest bed-bottom ever in- | 
troduced, will do well to investigate for themselves the | 
merits of the article in question. — 

Orders by mail prompily attended to. Circulars of testi- 
monials, &c., sent to any part of the world. 

Agents wanted in every town in the country. Call at the | 
principal office, or address the 

ELLIPTIC BED-SPRING COMPANY, 


000 323 Broadway, New York. 
‘HE BACK NUMBERS OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED) 


NEWSPAPER and FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MaG- 
AZINE are kept constantly onhand by A. WL¥ 
000 820 Chesnut 














to be superior to all others, by 
THALBERG, WM. Mason, Dr. Lowe.t Mason, &c. 
Awarded the First Prize at every Fair in which exhibited. 
THE CELEBRAIED ORGAN HARMONIUMs, 
patented and made only by the subscribers; with eight 
stops, five sets of reed«, two banks of keys, swell pedal 
and independent pe ‘al bas , containing two full octaves of 
of pedals. Price of OrGan HarMoniums, $359 and $400. 
HaRMONIUMS with six steps, three sets of reeds, and one 
bank «f keys, in black walnut case—price $200. 
ORGAN MELODEONS, with two sets of reeds, three stops 
and two banks of keys, in rosewood cave—price $200. 
MELODEONS, with one and two sets of reeds—prices, $60 
to $150. 
Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by 
mail. Address, 


naea 


MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 


pes 
NEW PERFUME 


FOR THE SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK. 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIPS. 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 

609 Broadway, 


000 
W HEELFR & WILSON MF’G CO’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 

Highest Premiums awarded in 1857 by the Awmrican 
InstTiTUTE at the CrystaL Patace, New, York ; MarYLanp 
insTiTUTE, Baltimore ; and at the Mainz, Connzcricut, Micu- 
1GAN and IJLUNoIs $' ATE Fairs. 

Office, 343 Broadway, New York. 

SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 

We preter them for family use —T'ribune. 

They are the favorites tor families.—Times, 

Works more uniformly than the hand.—Herald. 

Do the work of ten ordinary sewers.—Jour. Com. 

Equal to nine seamstresses.— Home Journal. 

The machine for family use.—Advoca’e & Journal. 

Most honorable to American genius.—Jndependent. 

We cannot imagine anything more perfect. —Evang. 

Will give entire satisfaction. —Observer. 

The bvst ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 

In looking for the best, see these.— Hraminer, 

Admirably adapted for family uxe —Chronicle. 

Indispensable in every family. —The Preacher. 

We praise it with enthusiasm —Christian Intel. 

Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder. 

A benefaction of the age. —Putnam’s Magazine. 

Magical in operation —Mrs. Slephens’s Mcnthly. 

Beyond all question, themachines —Life Illustrated. 

The stitch cannot be unravelled.—Am Agriculturist. 

They maintain the pre-eminence.—Ezpress 

Saves the time and health of ten women — Water Cure. 

Our housebols is in eestacies with it.—Porter’s Spirit. 

Supply the fashionable world —Daily News. 

Are pre-eminently superior.—Ladies’ Visitor. 

One of our household gods —U 8S. Journal. 

Unrivalled in every quality —Day Book. 

Pretty, useful, magical —Leslie’s Gavette. 

Have no equal for tamily u-e.—Musical World. 

A triumph of mechanical genius —N. ¥. Journal. 

Combine ever, requirement.—Family Magazine 

Vastly sup rior to all others —Golden Prize. 

Are without a rival —Am. Phrenological Journal, 

We cannot tire in its praise —New Yo ker. 
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GEM.” 


AN UNPRETENDING PARODY UPON TOM MOORE’S 
EXQUISITE POEM. 
‘* Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The datk, unfathom'd depths of ocean bear;’’ 
But none surpassing those that grace the scene 
At RANNEY’S where the gallant and the fair 
Assemble daily, just to take a look 
At wenders such as they but seldom see— 
Receiving PRESENTS with each purchased Book ; 
Broadway the place—two hundred ninety-toree. 
If the immortal bard, Tom Moore, were now living, he 
would doubtless he eloquent in praise ot the Great Ameri- 
can Gift Book House, No. 293 Broadway, where choice 
Books are accompanied by elegant Pre-ents. 
Catalogues sent free. Address 
118 A. RANNEY, Agent. 
ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly whole- 
some Saleratus, will inquire for that manufac- 
tured by the unilersigned, which cannot be excelled in 
s'rength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from any 
trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the Trade by " 


JOHN DWIGHI & CC , No. 11 Old Slip. 86-137 
RANGIPANNI!! AN ETERNAL PER 


FUME!! FROM THE HOLY CITY. 
the real Frapgipanm Verfume is manufactured only by 
MESSKS. PIESSE & LUBIN, 


| of London, and they take this opportuni'y to caution pur 


chasers against imitations, of which there are many | uune, 
however, approach in any degree the exquirite fragrance as 
tmade by P. & L. 


Their only appointed agent, ©. DUPUY, 009 Broadway 
New York., late G. E. Inger. 000 





OST OFFICE NOTICE. 
The Mails for Europe, via Southampton 


and 
r U. S. Steame: ARAGO, will close at this office 
AY, the 6th of March, at 10%¢ o’clock, A. M. 
ISaAC V. FOWLER Postmaster. 


Havre. 
on 8A’ 











IFTS ! GIFTS !! GIFTS!!! 
VANS & CO.’S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 
SALE. ‘ 
Tue following is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to purchasers of Books at the time of sale : 
Patent English Lever Gold Watches eer," 


Cases) - - - - - - $100 each 
Patent Anchor Gold Watches (15-caratCases) 50 ‘* 
Ladies’ Gold Lepine Watches - - - 85 
Si.ver Lepine Watches - - - - 12 pea 
Large Double Case Miniature Lockets - 10 6 
Sets of Cameo Pins and Drops’ - - - 10 sad 
Ladies’ Neck Chains (solid gold) - — sed 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Sleeve Buttons - - 5 - 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Bosom Studs - - b os 
Gents’ Gold Pencil and Pens (large) - - 5 os 
Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ex. case (large) 5 ed 
Gold Lockets (two glasses) - - - 3 50 * 
Gents’ Heavy Gold Rings’ - - 3 nae 
Ladies’ Gold Breast Pins’ - - . - 2 50 « 
Ladies’ Ear Drops . - - - - 2 50 * 
Gents’ Gol! Bosom Studs - - - 8 a6 
Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons - : - 3 “ 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils - - - - . 2 50 “ 
Silver Pencils and Gold Pens (small) - - 2 50 
Misses Gold Breast Pins . - - - 1 50 “ 
Ladies Gold Rings - - . - 1 50 * 
Gents’ Bosom Pins - . - - - 1 50 * 
Ladies’ Gold R bbon Pins - - - - 1 “ 
Silver Thimbles - - - - - - 50 « 
Besides a large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous 


articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. 

Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 
money enclosed), will receive an EXTRA BOOK AND GIFT 
with every Tex Books sent to one address by Express. 

All orders for Books will be promptiy and impartially 
filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, 
witha written certificate to the person sending us the order. 

For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 
address upon application. 

D. W. EVANS, Address, 
J. H. PRESTON, EVANS & CO. 

677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, New York City. 

112-124. 


FFICE CHIEF ENGINEER FIRE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
21 ELIZABETH STREET, 
New York, May 26, 1857. 

The undersigned ealls the attention of the firemen to the 
following list ef buildings, which have been examined and 
pronounced unsafe by the Board of Fire Wardens : 

Albany street, No. 20—Amos street, No. 140—Ann street, 
Nos. 45, 74—Barclay street, Nos. 47, 94, 98, 100, 102, 104— 
Baxter street, No. 41—Bleeeker street, No. 243—Bowery, 
No. 119—Beekman street, Nos. 22, 24—Broadway, Nos. 
256, 374 (rear), 377, City Hotel Buildings, corner of Cedar 
and Thames atreet—Catharine street, Nos. 28, 284¢—Cedar 
street, Nos. 4, 108—Cherry street, No. 147—Courtlandt 
street, No. 10—Chambers street, Nos, 84, 114—Duane 
street, Nos. 6, 118, 142, 144—East Broadway, No. 76—Eim 
street, Nos. 121, 123, 125—KEi hth street, Nos. 827, 829— 
Eleventh street, Nos 217, 221, 228, 257, 259, 261—East 
Thirteenth street, No. 215—Kast Fourteenth street, five 
five-story brown stone dwellings, near Third avenue, east 
side—East Sixteenth street, No. 177—East Eighteenth 
street, Nos. 242, 244, 246—East Nineteenth street, No. 210 
Fulton Market bui'dings—Fourth street, No. 259—Forsyth 
street, No 156—Fifth street, No. 315—Greenwich street, 
Nos. 29, 36, 53, 63, 67, 79, 101, 113, 164, 179—Howard 
street, Nos. 39, 41—Horatin street, No. 130— Jacob street, 
No. 11, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25— Leonard street, Nos. 136, 138, 
140—Lewis street, No. 225—Liberty street, Nos. 138, 142—~ 
Market street, N. E corner Water —Mercer street, No. 107 
—Mulberry street, N. E cor. Canal—Mott street, Nos. 216, 
218, 258, 291, 208—Nassau street, Nos. 82, 84, 86—Ninth 
street, Nos. 349, 3 1—Pearl street, Nos. 340, 346, 390, 477 
—Peck Slip, Nos. 38, 40, 42—Pine street, Nos. 26, 27—Pike 
street, No. 81—Roosevelt strcet, No. 34—South street, Nos 
96, 116—North-west corner of South and James s'reets— 
Spruce street, Nos. 2, 4, 18—Twelfth street, Nos. 434, 489— 
Water street, Nos, 22, 142, 413—W ashington street, Nos. 5, 
21, 23, 88, 35, 71, 87, 89, 102, 193, 160, 162, 79—Worth 
street. Nos. 51, 52, 53—Wooster street, No. T3—North-east 
corner West and Albany streets—-North-east eorver West 
and Cedar streets—West Sixteenth street, cor. Ninth av — 
West Seventeenth street, Nos. 40, 140—West l'wenty-ninth 
street, No. 353—West Thirtieth street, Nos. 126, 152—West 
Thirty-first street, Nos. 129, 131 — West Thirty-second 
street, Nos. 63, 106—West Thirty-fifth street, Nos, 127, 129, 
131, 133, 185, 137—West Thirty-seventh street, Nos. 205, 
208 (rear)—West Fortieth street , No. 284—Seventh avenue, 
Nos. 424, 425, 426, 428, 430—Ninth avenue, No. 5194,— 
North-east corner First avenueand Ninth street—Aveuue 
A, No. 93—Avenue C, Nos’ 134, 136, 188—Corner sixteenth 
street and Sixth avenue, Johnson & Green’s Hair Factory— 
Corner Twenty-sixth street and Seventh avenue, north-east 
corner — Corner Twenty-seventh street and Broadway, 


marble saw mill. 
HENRY H. HOWARD, 
Chief Engineer New York Fire Department. 


Cee te & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA: 
18 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 





000 


118-125 
Burnett’s Coroaine, 

L@- A compound of COCOA-NUT OIL, &c., for dressing 
the Hair. For efficacy and agreeableness, it is without 
a rival. 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its heal hy aad vigorous growth. 
is not greasy or sticley. 
leaves no disagreeable odor. 
softens the hair uhen hard and dry. 
soothes the irrilated scalp skin. 
affords the richest lustre. 
remains longest in effect. 
costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle. 
single application renders the hair (now matter how 
It is con- 


‘ 


hh hbsh 


7 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. 
ceded by all who have used it to be 

The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World. 


~ 


. 
Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & ©O., Boston. For 
sale by ail Drugzgists. 117-168 





SKIRTS! SKIRTS!!! SKIRTS!! 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S 
NEW EXPANSION 
SKIRT, 
WIT4 THE ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 
PATENTED APRIL, 1857. 
THE BEST ARTICLE FEVER PRODUCED IN TH'S COUNTRY OR EUROPE, 
OUGLAS & SHERWLCOD have constantly in 
D operation one hundred ano fifty Sewing Ma- 


culnes, and more than three hundred artists employed ia 
the exclusive manafacture of Ladies’ Skirts, of all varieties 
an! styles being the largest establishment of the kind in 
the country, thereby boldiog out inducements to wt ole-ale 
dealers unequalled hy any other manufacturers in the trade. 

The goods menufacturéed by Devetas & Sas: woop are 
rewarkable for theic durability, flexibility and lightness ; 
and they are now producing for the trade several entirely 
new and rcherché styles. 


For sale everywhere; and none are genuine unless 
stamped with our trade-mark. 
ood 





DOUGLAS & S , 
ooo No way, 3. ¥ 





Scarlet Fever, pains around the Liver, Pleurisy 
Measles, Heartburn, and pains of all kinds. 
Radway’s Ready Relief will, in a few minutes- 
change the miseries you suffer to joys of plha- 


sure. 
R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
chronic disea e—such as Scrofulous and Syphilitie 
complaints, Consumptive and other affections of 
the Lungs and Throat, Ioduration end Enlarge- 
ment of parts, eruptive and other diseases of the 
Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, Dyspepsia, and al} 
other diseases arising from an impure state of the 


blood. 

R. R. B.—Radway’s Regulators will eure effectively and 
8 ily Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflammation of 

e Bowels, Dyspepsi®, Liver Com a. is- 

eases of the Heart, Kidneys, Female plaints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &c., &. Whenever 
the system is out of order, a dose of Radway’s 
Regulators will restore it to regularity. No fe- 
male should be without them. 

R. R. R. Office, No. 162 Fulton street, New York. 

Sold by druggists and merchants eve. ywhere. 





AYER'S CATHARTIC PILLS! 
ILLS THAT ARE PILLS. 
Prof. Hayes, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the best of all pills, and annexed are 
the men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows : 
H. J. GARDENER, Governor of Massachusetts. 
EMORY WASHBURN, Ex-Gov-rror of Mas:achusetts. 
SIMEON BROWN, Lieut Governor of Massachusetts. 
E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary State of Massachusetts. 
JOHN B. FITSPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 
PROF. JOHN TORREY, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City. 
DR. C. T. JACKSON, Geologist of the Public Lands of 
the United States. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN. 
Among the diseases this Pill bas cured with astonishing 
rapidity, we may mention 
Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising ‘rom a foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the Bowels, and pain arisin 
therefrom, Fiatulency, Loss of Appetite, all Ule:rous an 
Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant medicine, 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also, by purifying the blood 
and stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it would not be supposed they could reach, such as Deaf- 
ness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, and other 
kindred complaints, arising from a low state of the body, or 
obstructions of its functions. They are the best Purgative 
Medicine ever discovered, and you will but need to use them 
once to know it. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass, and sold b 
every a Druggist in New England and throughou 
the United Sta’ 107-159 





TO DEALERS IN GRD CUSTOMERS oF 
ROF. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE 


A DANGEROUS ventas y - REIYG SOLD THROUGHOUT 
T NTRY! 


The counterfeit (#mall size) may be easily distinguished from the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g nuipe wrapper the 
feet of the man standing are distincily seer, as wel as the four 
legs of the chair. and also bo’h legs of the figure sitiing, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be s-en at all, and distinct!y only two 
of the (four) legs of the chair; and then the eounterteit is printed in 
light ble ink, while im the genuine it is in dack blue, or nearly 
green ink, 

Beware of this counterfeit; touch it met if you would not lose 
yourm ney. To dealers we would @ay that, shou'd any be off red 
t' em le+s than our publ shed rates, they may be sure it is counter- 
felt, Alse to be on their guard against any parttes purporting to be 
agents of ours, as the scoundreis counterfeiting have done, The 
onlv trave'ling agents we have are W R. Me win, E. Dupont, 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford. Oredit none unless they have cer- 
tificates of appointment and power of attorney, signed by the head 


of our firm, 0 J. Wood, 
Q. J. WOOB & CO, 
150 WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND 
TUILION in the FLUSHING FE- 
MALE OCULLEGE one year. Address Kev. WILLIAM H. 
Chee, 4-5, President, at Flushing, Long Island. 
118-12 


& bager gi tbectc PILLS —Fever and Ague, and 

all intermittents, yield to this remedy. Qui- 
nine acts as a corrosive stimulant, and when it checks the 
di-ease, revenges itself upon the bones and tendons; but 
this balsaviic medicine renovates the whole system, enables 
nature to throw off the complaint, and entails no unpleasant 
consequences. Sold at the manufactory, No 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at 25 cts., 63 ets., 
and $1 per box. 











ES LANCIERS! LES LANCIERS 
‘This Elegant, Popular and Beautiful Dane! 
witt @ correct description of the figures as taught b» 
Mr. EpwARD FERRERO, has just been issued, in their wely 
known, ex ellent and snperior style, by Messrs. WiLLIAt. 
HALL & SON, No. 239 Broadway. 118-12 47 





ELMBOLD’S EXTRACT OF BUCHU! !— 
HELMBOLD’S Ej !ract of Buchu cures 


Gravel. 
——s Extraei ef Buchu eures Diseases of the 

dder. 
— Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
Sidneys 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Dropsy. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buehu for general Weakness. 

HELMBOLD’S Extraet of Buehu for all Diseases arising 
from Excesses. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Exposure, 

HELMBOLD’S Extraet of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Imprudence. 

HELMBULD’s Extract of Buehu is taken by male and 
female. 

HELMPOLD’S Extraet of Buehu for Loss of Memory. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Baehu for Loss of Power. 

HELMB ‘LD’S Extract of Buchu for Universal Lassitude 
of the Muscular System. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debili- 
tated Sufferers, 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Dimness of Vision. 

HkLMBOLD’S Extraet of Buchu for Difficulty of 
Breathing. 

HELMBOLD’S Extrict of Buehu for Weak Nerves and 
Trembling. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Wakefulness. 

HELMBULD’S Extract ©. Buchu for all Distressing Ail- 
ments. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract ef Buchu, price $1 per bottie, de- 
livered to any address. Prepared by : 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Chemist, 

Depot, 52 South TENTH street, below Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Sold by Druggists and Dealers everywhere. Beware o 
Counterteits. Cures guaranteed. 107-119 





OTTERIES.—The Lotteries of SAmurt Swan 

& Co. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 

aud have sworn Commissioners to superintend and certify 
that everything connected with them is done in a strictly 
honorable m*nner, and that the interests of parties at a 
distance are as well protected as if they wer: present. The 
Manager: also wish to call attention to the fact that parties 
have a right to send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 
-ale is there made in a State where Lotteries are legalized, 
They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each week. All or 
lers received are filled n the drawing next to take place 
after the communication comes to hand. The price of 
tickets is always $10; half, $5; quariers, $250. No tickets 
are forwarded un'ess the money is received with the order, 

The drawing is upon the priaciple of one number u 


each ticket, and it ‘8 80 simple that every one can under 


stand it. ‘There is ne combination of numbers to nyeay 
es huyer rises vary from $40 to $70,000; ewery prise 
ine = Write your acres 
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WINDSOR: CASTLE. 

Tus magnificent royal residence is twenty-one miles from 
London, and is unrivalled for beeuty and historical associations. 
At the present moment it is of unusual interest, from the fact 
that the Princess Royal and her husband the Prince of Prussia 

eeded to it immediately after the marriage ceremony. Not 

from Windsor Castle is Eton, the institution where the 
youthful members of the aristocracy are so thorough!y educated 
and prepared for the duties of active life. The schoiars of this 
ancient institution sympathizing with the young married couple, 
not only from their rank, but also from their youth, displayed 
their enthusiesm by drawing the carriage containing the royal 
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pair in triumph through the 
neous display of enthusiasm will ever be remembered by those 
who called it forth as one of the happiest incidents of the memo- 
rable wedding. Windsor Castle is the country residence, if you 


please, of the royal family; and probably its wealth of scenery, | 


its profound retirement, its happy associations so far as Victoria 
and Albert are concerned, makes it altogether one of the most 
perfect residences of the world. While the royal family is at 
Windsor, its members indulge as far as possible in the enjoy- 
ments of country exercise; the Queen rides out accompanied by 
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streets; and probably this sponta- products of which are sometimes mentioned among the prize 


cattle of the county fairs, and Victoria herself competes, at least 
in an indirect way, with the fanciers of fat poultry, her 
Shanghais and Dorkings, golden heads and speckled backs 
being deservedly celebrated, not only for their size but also for 
their domestic habits, displayed in their great anxiety to lay a 
royal quantity of eggs. The crowded state of our columns will 
not admit of the thousand pleasing reminiscences which might be 
given of the life of Victoria and Albert at Windsor. The 
pleasing pictures thus presented are alike sympathized with by the 


a single lady ; the children are amused in a hundred ways with | republican as well as the aristocratic mind ; the charms of domestic 


healthful games; near by Prince Albert has his model farm, the 


(Concluded on page 222.) 


WINDSOR CASTLE, TO WHICH THE PRINCESS ROYAL AND PRINCE OF PRUSSIA PROCEEDED AFTER§THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
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